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LAW BOOKS. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO.,, 
66 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Burrill’s New Law Dictionary and Clossary. 


A NEW LAW DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY: containing full 
definitions of the principal terms of the Common and Civil 
Law, together with translations and explanations of the var- 
ious technical phrases in different languages occurring in the 
ancient and modern reports and standard treatises ; embrac- 
ing also all the principal common and civil law maxims. 
Compiled on the basis of Spelman’s Glossary, and adapted to 
the jurisprudence of the United States ; with copious illustra- 
tions, critical and historical. By Alexander M. Burrill, Esq., 
Counselor at Law. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. Price $10. 

(@™ This work, as its title indicates, and as the author explains 
in his advertisement, combines the characteristic features of 
a defining dictionary with those of a Glossary, being, in both 
respects, devoted exclusively to the exposition of the language of 
thelaw. Asa dictionary, it embraces the definition of law terms, 
including not only tecinical terms, properly so called, but also 
such ordinary words as have been used in technical senses, or 
made the subjects of judicial or legislative construction or defini- 
tion. ‘bis latter branch is an entirely new feature, and will prove 
ag valuable as it is novel. 


Burrill on Voluntary Assignments. 

A TREATISE ON VOLUNTARY ASSIGNMENTS for the benefit 
of Creditors, in which is incorporated the statutory provisions 
and decisions of the courts in the several States; also, the 
law governing assignees as to their rights, duties, and liabil- 
ities. To which is added an Appendix of Forms. By Alex- 
ander M. Burrill, Esq., Counselor at Law. 1 vol. 8vo. Price 
$6 50. 


Burrill! on Circumstantial Evidence. 

A TREATISE ON THE NATURE, Principles, and Rules of 
Circumstantial Evidence, especially that of the Presumptive 
Kind, in Criminal Cases. By Alexander M. Burrill, Coun- 
selor at Law, etc. 1 vol. 8vo, 800 pages. Price $6 50. 


(= This is a learned, philosophical, and highly interesting 
work—not ‘ta mere law book,” treating of subtle, refined, and 
technical doctrines of law, but a treatise on the logical rules 
whereby truth is ascertained and established by combinations of 
isolated facts, and the presumptions Ly! arising therefrom. 
Its perusal will dispel from any mind the fallacy so general (we 
had almost said universal) with persons not of the legal pro- 
fession, that ** circumstantial evidence” is at best but feeble, and. 
not to be relied on. 

“Mr. Burrill’s previous works have been highly appreciated 
and commended by the profession; but we regard the volume 
under consideration as that on which his reputation as a learned 
legal writer, and profound legal thinker, will rest. A disciplined, 
active, and exact mind is visible throughout its pages.’’—New 
York Observer. 


Code as It Is, without Note or Comment. 

REVISED AND CORRECTED, with all amendments to date. 
The only complete pocket form of the Code ever published. 
With Rules of Court. Neatly bound in flexible covers, New 
edition, with Amendments of 1865 and 1866. Price $2. 


Voorhies’ Annotated Code. 

TUE CODE OF PROCEDURE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
with Amendments to 1866. With Notes, Appendix, and Index, 
Eighth edition. By John Townshend, Esq., editor of the pre- 
ceding editions. 1 large Svo volume of over 1,000 pages, 
Price $7 50. 

§27 This edition has been most thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected, being the most complete which has yet been issued ; the 


editor having devoted more than two years of constant labor to it. 
1 large 8vo volume of over one thousand pages. 


The editor has endeavored to render the present edition supe- 
rior in accuracy and thoroughness to those preceding, and trusts 
it will be found that his endeavors have been successful. 


Ge This popular volume is equally useful in all the States hav- 
ing a similar Codeto New York. 


Hoffman's Provisional Remedies. 
PROVISIONAL REMEDIES OF THE CODE OF PROCEDURE. 
By Hon. Murray Hoffman, late Justice of the Superior Court, 
New York. 1vol. Price $5 00. 
“The portion of the Code of Procedure devoted to Provisional 


Remedies in civil actions is here made the subject of special 
comment and illustration by an eminent jurist of this city. In 


the matter arranged under the titles of Arrest and Baii, Claim 
and Delivery of Personal Property, Injunctions, Attachments, 
Receivers, and several miscellaneous topics. The work of Judge 
Hoffman forms an important contribution to the literature of the 
profession, and cannot fail to take a high place in Court as stand- 
ard legal authority.”"—W. ¥. Tribune. 


Pierce on American Railroad Law. 
A TREATISE ON AMERICAN RAILROAD LAW. By Edward 
L. Pierce, of the Boston Bar. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $5. 


‘The entire law upon railroads. as declared by the courts of 
this country, is presented in this volume, with the citation and 
examination of all the English authorities which are applicable. 

“The least that can be said of this work is, that it is the most 
complete and the most useful treatise on American Railway Law 
that has yet been submitted to the public. Mr. Pierce, the author 
of this work, is a clear and accurate writer, a stucious lawyer, 
and a conscientious editor. His classification of topics is em- 
inently satisfactory, and the book contains abundant evidence 
that no nag hee authorities of any value have been overlooked.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 


LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
66 Nassau Street, New York. 








PART LVI!I. REBELLION RECORD, 
CONTAINING A CONTINUATION OF 
GEN. LEE’S OWN STORY, 
Tlustrated with Portraits of 
Gen. GEO. W. MORELL 
AND 
Gren. FRANK WASHBURN. 





Price 60 cents. 





This day published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





ANew Volume. The Phrenological Journal 
for July, No.1, Vol. 44—Contains Forty Portraits of distin- 
guished Statesmen, Clergymen, Soldiers, Criminals, as follows: 
Webster, Talleyrand, Clinton, Metternich, Jefferson, Cavour, 
Peel, O'Connell, Russell, Buckle, Antoine Probst, Thomas Raf- 
fles, General Scott, Albert Barnes, Isaac Ferris, Charles Hodge, 
Andrew L. Stone, Thomas E, Vermilye, Leonard Bacon, Horace 
Bushnell, R. J. Breckinridge, H. W. Beecher, T. L. Cuyler, R. 8S. 
Storrs, J. T. Duryea, etc. Our SocraL RELATIONS.—The Servant 

uestion, Manhood and Womanhood, How to Punish a Child. 

HYsIoLOGy.—Feeding Children; To Young Mothers. Sie¢ns or 
ng ep ti an neo of Statesmen, National Characteris- 
tics, The Law of Quality, ntellect, North and South, ‘The Great 
Mystery, Another Prophecy, Teach Children to Think, Milton’s 
last Poem, Soldiering and Crime. A rich Number ; 20 cents, or $2 
ayear. Address, FowLer & WELLS, New York. 





Tats Day, In Crown Svo, Pricr $2, 
THE RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS OF 
AMERICA. 


ASCERTAINED DURING A VISIT TO THE STATES IN 
THE AUTUMN OF 1865. 


By Sir 8. Morton Pero, Bart., 
Member of the Britis: House of Commons. 


New York: ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO. 
Philadelphia: J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
And sold by all booksellers. 





Now ReEapy. 


PORTRAIT OF GUSTAVE DORE, 


Engraved on Steel in Line and Stipple. By O°Nrtu. 





Faithfully rendered from a Photograph from life, recently 
taken in Paris. 
Proofs on India paper, large quarto, $1 00. 


Addresa, 
J. A. O'NEILL, Publisher, 
25 Chambers Street, New York. 
Forwarded free by mail on receipt of the price. 





Wanted.—A Complete Set of VANITY FAIR, also of MRS. 





treating the subject, the divisions of the Code are followed, and 


GRUNDY. Apply at this office. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 





Just PpBLISHED: 


ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 2 vols. 
BARRY LYNDON. 1 vol. 
—_— GAHAGAN, FATAL BOOTS, BALLADS (together). 
vol. 
16mo, ruby cloth, gilt tops, $1 25 per vol. Series to be com- 
pleted in 30 vols. ; 18 now ready. 3 


FOR TRAVELING AND THE COUNTRY. 
THE LATEST TAUCHNITzZ Books. 


SANS MERCI. George Lawrence. 
AGNES. Mrs. Oliphant.- 2 vols. 
MADAME FONTENOY. Author of * Mdile. Mori.” 1 vol. 
LEIGHTON COURT. H. Kingsley. 1 vol. 

FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 2 vols. 
HEREWARD. Chas. Kingsley. 2 vols. 

WALTER GORING. Annie Thomas. 2 vols. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. Miss Yonge. 2vols 


Lists furnished on application. 





2 vols. 


% cents per volume. 





Volumes sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 





IMPORTATION TO ORDER A SPECIALTY. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUME. 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
535 Broadway, New York, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY 


THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. 


Three Lectures on Work, Traffic, and War, by John Ruskin, 
author of ‘Sesame Lilies,’ ‘Modern Painters,” etc: 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1 00. ; 





PRAED’S POEMS-—IN BLUE AND COLD. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (Near Howaxrp), NEW YORK. 





Tue PoEMs or WILLIAM MACKWoRTH PRAED. With Memoir by 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge. A handsome reprint of ‘“* Moxon’s”’ 
authorized and complete edition, containing many poems before 
unpublished, and steel portrait from miniature by Stuart Newton. 
2 vols., blue and gold, $2 50. . 

Also, a handsome “library edition,’ on fine paper, in 2 vols 
crown 8vo, $450; half calf, $8. 

“Tt will be remembered that Praed was a graduate of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he won many prizes for poetry and 
was the rival of Macaulay in debate. His poems are remarkable 
for their easy flow, their happy verbal conceits, and rich humor 
alternating with occasional touches of pathos. Praed has always 
been a favorite with American readers, and this collection of his 
poems in the popular and portable ‘blue and gold’ style will 
doubtless be very acceptable in this country, where Praed’s wit 
and tenderness are highly appreciated.” 





“Horace is not more charming in his gayest moods than 
Praed.”— Christian Examiner. 

‘* Wherever there shall be found a mind which appreciates the 
beauty of graceful thoughts and kindly sentiments, expressed in 
flowing lines and melodious cadences, there will be found an ad- 
mirer of the poetry of Winthrop Mackworth Praed.”—North 
American Review. 


For sale by principal Booksellers, and mailed on receipt of 
price by publisher. 





immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
LECCAT BROTHERS, ~ 








118 Nassau Street, New York. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


The Correspondence of Lord Cornwallis, ©4- 
ited, with Notes, by Charles Ross, Esq. In 8 vols. Svo, cloth, 
$9 00. 


The Pictorial Gallery of English Race Horses, 
illustrated with 90 Engravings and Portraits of the Winners 


of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes from 1830 to 1850. 
By George Tattersall. Royal 8vo, cloth, $8 00. 


Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry, with numerous Illustrations by Harvey, 
Gilbert, and others. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $6 00. 


The Ingoidsby Legends. Crown $vo, cloth, $250. 


Heads of the People; on, Portraits or THE ENGLISH. 
Drawn by Kenny Meadows. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $6 00. 


Froissart’s Cinronicles or Eneiann, France, Spar, 
AND THE ADJOINING CoUNTRIES, with numerous IIlustra- 
tions. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $12 00. 


Staunton’s Library Edition of Shakespeare, 
beautifully printed on toned paper in a large clear type. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth, $17 50; half calf, $25 00; full calf, $30 00; 
tree calf, $35 00. 


Staunton’s Shakespeare, with 700 [llusfrations by 
John Gilbert. In 3 vols. royal Svo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, 
$27 50; full calf, $32 50; full morocco, $35 00. 


Wood’s Illustrated Natural History, with nearly 
1,500 Illustrations by Harrison Weir and others. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, $27 50; full calf, $82 50; 
full morocco, $35 00. 


Knight’s Pictorial Shakespeare, including the 
Doubtful Plays and Poems, with upwards of 1,000 Illustra- 
tions. 8 vols. royal Svo, cloth, $50 00; half calf, $70 00. 





Messrs. G. R. & Soxs have just published 
The Journal of a London Play-Goer from 
{851 to 1866. By Henry Morley, Professor of Eng- 
glish Literature in University College, London. Foolscap 
8vo, cloth, price $2 00. 





ROBERT H. JOHNSTON & CoO., 
IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS, 
64 Nassau STREET. 





Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. 2 vols, $6. 

Knight’s Illustrated History of England. 8 vols., cloth, $25. 

Todd’s Cyctopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 6 large vol- 
umes, $35. 

Richardson's English Dictionary. New Edition. 2 vols., cloth, $30. 

Dickens’s Complete Works. Best Illustrated Edition. 24 vols., 
cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

Bulwer’s Works. Author’s Edition. 41 vols., cloth, $1 7 per vol. 

Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. I. to IIL, $35. 

Alison’s History of Europe. 8vo Illustrated Edition. 24 vols., 
with atlas, $130; without the atlas, $100. 

Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 

A new and revised edition of the celebrated Pickering Poets will 
be ready for delivery to subscribers in September. Large paper, 
$4 per vol. 52vols. It will only be sold to subscribers, and will 
be the finest book ever issued from the London press. 


JUsT PUBLISHED. 


THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR. 


By Aveuste LavGEL. 8vo, $3 %5. 





THE MATERIALISM OF THE PRESENT 
DAY. 
By Pau JANET. 12mo, $1 50. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
By H. Tarnz. 12mo, $1 50. 





BAILLIERE BROS., Publishers, 
520 Broadway, New York. 





A TOUR WITH THE POLICE 
THROUGH THE LOWER DEPTHS 
OF THE 
GREAT AMERICAN METROPOLIS. 
A DISCOURSE BY REV. PETER STRYKER. 
** Graceful in style, full of interest and information.” 
Appears in Putrit anp Rostrum, No. 38. Price 15 cents. 
Sent everywhere by mail. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


| 
| 
| 
| PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


| 


21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STanD oF Pratt, OaKity & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church 8t., 


NEW YORK. 





THE SOUTHERN HOME CIRCLE, 


A large Quarto of Eight Pages, with Five Columns in each, 
elegantly printed, devoted to 


CHOICE LITERATURE, NEWS, AND COMMERCE. 


Published every Saturday at the exceedingly low rate of only 
$3 00 per annum, invariably in advance; served by 
carriers at 30 cents per month. 


OFFICE: 19 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Every one should subscribe for ‘‘ Tae SourHERN Home CrrcLE”— 


Because it contains many Original Productions and Choice 
Selections. 


Because the best writers in the country contribute to its 
columns. 


Because it is Conservative, avoiding all extremes, and opposing 
Radicalirm of every description. 


Because it is an Independent Journal, belonging to no party, 
and avoids all sectarianism. 


Because nothing immoral is admitted into its columns. 
Because its columns are entirely devoted to Choice Literature. 


Because it is one of the very best and cheapest Literary Jour- 
nals now published. 


MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS. 
We now propose the following splendid Club rates: 


5 copies to one post-vffice, - - - - $1200 
10 “ “ “ _ a = = 23 00 
15 “s “ “ i ~ m x 83 00 


These exceedingly low rates are a great inducement for ladies, 
disabled soldiers, postmasters, or any one not specially employed 
to go to work and make up clubs. 

Address . 

“The Southern Home Circle,” 
19 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
J. A. HOUSTON. 


THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 


{ESTABLISHED 1855.] 





A SUPERB LITERARY COMPANION AND STERLING OLD 
HomME JOURNAL. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
WILLIAM B. SMITH & COMPANY, 
58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 





THE F1ELD AND FiresIpeE is elegantly printed on beautiful 
white paper, mammoth sheet, with eight large pages. 

Its corps of contributors includes nearly all the most distin- 
guished authors of the country. 

THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE aims to occupy the first position asa 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. And, above all, it seeks to discuss 
Current Topics with originality, vigor, and impartiality. 

It contains each week a very carefully compiled record of 


—— and Foreign Literary, Art, Theatrical, and Musical 
News. 


Politically, it is as silent as the grave. It has no political canse 
to uphold—none to condemn—but is devoted to tbe interests of 
the common country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties 
of good feeling between different sections and states. 

Its Romances, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, Sketches, Criticisms. 
Reviews, Poems, Biographies, Witticisms, Essays, Travels, Ad- 
ventures, etc., etc., are pure, entertaining, and instructive ina 
degree rarely attained in periodical literature. 

In accordance with the name of the paper a special depar 
is a to = pore Baked ares ven articles, Since non 
suggestions on the practica’ nagement of the Farm, the Gar- 
den, the Orchard, and the Kitc ag srs mas 
("The only literary paper in the South that has been a suc- 
cess is THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE. This is a notable fact. Of the 
thousands of literary enterprises in the South, back through its 
entire history, THz FieD AND FinEsiE és the only successful 
one/ It stands alone! For twelve years it has battled trium- 
phantly on. Through financial crises it went on. Through war 
and desolation it retained its old undaunted mein and went on. 
And with a steady step it still moves onward and upward to-day. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
One year, - . - $5 00] Clubs of five, one year. 20 00 
Six monthe,- - - °360|Clubsoften’.  . 4 


And an extra copy to the party getting up a club of ten, 
In view of the severe financial crisis now prevailing in the 
southern states, we will receive subscribers from any of those 
states for six or three months. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LESS THAN A YEAR: 


1subscriber, six months, $2 50 | 1subscriber,three months,$1 25 
5 “ “ 10 00 5 oe * 5 


_ THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE is sent by mail to all parts of the 
United States, British Provinces, and foreign countries, done up 
in strong wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and dispatch. 


_ Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and all other communica- 
tions must be addressed to . 


WM. B. SMITH & CO., 


NEW SONGS. 


Under the Palms, > + = 2 = + 40 cents, 
You'll not be Long Away, be Sure! > > ee 
Be Thou Near Me, - ‘it. = = @ * 
When the Pale Moon Arose Last Night, - 40 & 
White Dove, a jl « we = SU Oe 
Coming! By-and-By, eo = ee «= oe 


The above songs are a part of a new series (to be continued) of 
songs now being issued simultaneously in London and New York 
They are sung with great successtat her concerts in England by 
Madame SartnTon-Do.by, of the Royal Academy of Music. . 
These songs are written by J. H. McNAvGHTON, author of 
‘Babble Brook Songs.”” The music is by the English composer 
VirGinia GABRIEL, of whom the Saturday (London) Review of 
September 3, 1864, says: ‘* Everything she writes shows the spon. 
tancity of her ideas ;”” and of whom the London 7émes of August 
i 1865, says: ‘* Mdile. Gabriel is never commonplace in her melo. 
es. 


Songs mailed, post-paid, to any address on reccipt of the price, 
In Press, by the same authors: ‘'There’s but One Sweet Song,” 
and ‘* Under the Snow.” 
WM. A. POND & co., 
547 Broadway, New York, 


Cnor1ck LITHOGRAPHS OF EMINENT PIANISTS, Etc, 





Celebrated Pianists. Presenting correct Portraits of 
Liszt, Thalberg, Chopin, Jacll, Satter, De Meyer, Herz, Dohler, and 
Dreyschock. Size of the engraving, 17 by 2 inches. $3. 
Eine Matinee bei Liszt. (A Morning with Liszt. 
Presenting correct Portraits of Berlioz, Czerny, Ernst, Kriehuber, 
with Liszt at the Piano-forte. Size of the engraving, 13 by 17x 
inches. $2. 
Beethoven’s Dream. Size of the engraving, 9} by 10 
inches. T5cents. 
The Creat Organ in the Music Hall, Boston. 
Size of the engraving, 9 by 10 inches. $1. 

The above are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad margins, 
suitable for framing. 

Published by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 








FIRTH’S MUSIC STORE, 
563 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THADDEUS FIRTH 
(Successor To FIRTH, SON & CO.), 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


SOLE NEW YORK AGENCY FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Cilmore Band Instruments. 


*,* Music sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Orders by mail receive careful and prompt attention. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from One to Thirty Tunes, costing from $5 50 to $1,500. 
Every variety of the newest accompaniments; Voix Celestes 
(Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expressives, Pico- 
los, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes are very 
durable. 

They are fine ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over sixteen years, weare able to supply every want 
quicker and better than any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 








Musical Boxes repaired. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and ss pr PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET’ ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
ents received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash pai for second-hand Pianos. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals. 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univer: 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Facr that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have heen copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (a8 CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. ; 

Steinway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 

which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be ore of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 








Qo | Cost to the purchaser, in order that 411 their patrons may reap 


its benefit. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms, 





’ WarERooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 








430 Broome Street, New York. 


58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


Square and Irving Place, New York. 
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THE BOSPHORUS. 
Has earth a lovelier sight to show 
Than yonder strait whose waters flow 
Circled with vineyards, summer bowers, 
White palaces and ivied towers? 
How mellow upon snowy walls 
The tranquil light of morning falls ; 
The various tints how softly blent 
On distant hill and battlement ; 
What gleaming mist half vails the slopes, 
Fair as the haze of youthful hopes ; 
How darkly blue or lucent green 
The current in the noonday sheen 
Goes by, anon impearled with spray, 
Or lingering in some sheltered bay, 
Where charmed pavilions skirt the marge, 
Where idly floats the fisher’s barge, 
And ancient plane-trees shade the stream, 
Bidding the passer there to dream, 
Lapped in the arms of peaceful rest, 
As in the Islands of the Blest. 


There let my footsteps lead me down 

To gaze on palace, tower, and town ; 

To taste the grape of purple hue, 

And peel the fig ice-cool with dew ; 

To breathe the influence of the clime, 
And smoke the lotus of our time; 
Watching the white-winged vessels glide 
Like flocks of sea-fowl down the tide, 
Lulled by the sound of plunging oars 
Echoing along the wooded shores, 

Or soothed by the eerie wind that roves 
With whispers through the slumberous groves, 
Or dances through the tossing vines 

And sweeps the harp of dark-robed pines, 
Low murmuring to the dreamer's ears 
The requiem for the dying years. 


There let me linger till the rays 

Of sunset make the sky ablaze 

With vast magnificence that fires 

The imperial city’s thousand spires. 
See, in the west, how, fold on fold, 
The clouds are gathered, massive gold ; 
What glowing purple robes the shore, 
Richer than monarchs ever wore ; 

The hill-tops and the distant isles 
Reflect the sun’s departing smiles ; 
The very cypresses that keep 

Stern watch above the dead man’s sleep 
Have caught the glory of the scene, 
And woven its purple with their green. 
Then twilight’s vail steals softly down 
O’er ruined tower and droning town; 
Lights quiver on the glassy deep, 
Ships at their moorings lie asleep, 
From festal halls voluptuous strains 
Float gently by in soft refrains, 

The nightingale’s delicious trills 

Ring in the covert of the hills ; 

And hayk, upon the swooning air, 

The solemn voice that calls to prayer. 
But lo! the moon majestic looms 
Above the sea and braids the glooms 
Of evening with her argent light, 

And summons to my wondering sight 
The brave and fair of olden time 

Who dwelt in this enchanted clime. 


So dance away, ye fleeting hours, 

With feathered feet and scattering flowers; 
I'll dream I am a boy once more 

Along this fair and well-known shore ; 
That Youth and Hope are with me still, 
To warn away the thoughts of ill. 

A traveler o’er the wastes of life, 

Faint with the heat, the thirst, the strife, 
In this oasis let me drink 

A draught from Lethe’s poppied brink. 
The past is past ; why call again 

Its raptures and, alas! its pain? 

Why seek the future to disclose, 

With all its mystery or its woes? 

Are we but born to toil and tears, 

Alway to breast the stormful years, 

And hear the clang of marriage bells 
Hushed by the wail of wild farewells ? 





Then let me tarry here awhile, 
O land of roses! in the smile 
O’ th’ eastern sun ; in the serene 
Elysian light of midnight’s queen ; 
Thankful that Time—who turns our gold 
To ashes, cramps us in a mold 
Of social forms, and gives, instead 
Of youth’s gay garlands crushed and dead, 
The abstractions of philosophy, 
Too purely cold to satisfy 
The ardent, earnest, restless soul 
Whose paseionate yearnings scorn control— 
Has left me still the power t’ enjoy 
The beautiful without alloy. 
The fervor of my earlier days 
Still warms my bosom when I gazo 
On all the lovely and sublime 
In this my own, my native clime. 
I count among God’s choicest gifts 
That love of beauty which uplifts 
The weary soul above the prose 
Of life’s routine, its toil and woes; ~- 
That subtle spirit of poesy 
That joins the soul in harmony 
With outward objects, that imbues 
The humblest things with magic hues, 
Sublimes our nature, and allies 
Our mortal being with the skies. 
8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 








LANGUAGE AND CHARACTER. 

S a historical study it would lack neither interest 
nor profit to trace the development of a language, 
considering it not only as a revealer but also as a former 
of national character. What lessons have the tongues 
of Greece and Rome yet to teach the patient student 
who will listen to them! What prophetic whisper- 
ings may not the gradual changes in our modern 
dialects be constantly uttering in our ears were we 
but able to understand and interpret them! A few 
have turned an eye in that direction. In 1638 an 
Italian scholar was preparing a grammar of his own 
language. John Milton, the noble advocate of law 
and rule in speech as well as in government, wrote 
him a long letter in Latin full of friendly sympathy 
and encouragement. In that letter, in the swaying 
sentences of full Roman length, which also char- 
acterize his English prose, he says: “Nor is it to be 
considered of small importance what language, pure 
or corrupt, a people has, or what is their customary 
degree of propriety in speaking it—a matter which 
oftener than once was the salvation of Athens. Nay, 
as it is Plato’s opinion that, by a change in the manner 
and habit of dress, serious commotions and mutations 
are portended in a commonwealth, I, for my part, 
would rather believe that the fall of that city and its 
low and obscure condition followed on the general 
vitiation of its usage in the matter of speech; for, let 
the words of a country be in part unhandsome and 
offensive in themselves, in part debased by wear and 
wrongly uttered, and what do they declare but, by 
no light indication, that the inhabitants of that 
country are an indolent, idly-yawning race, with 
minds already long prepared for any amount of ser- 
vility?” A Danish writer, in claiming unity of 
speeca as a necessary condition of the independent 
development of a people, has expressed nearly the 
same sentiment. He says: “In this [the language] 
are embalmed that to which they have aspired, that 
to which they have attained. There we find the re- 
cord of their thought, its comprehension, wealth, and 
depth, the lite of the people, the limits of their cul- 
ture, their appetences and their antipathies, whatso- 
ever has germinated, fructified, ripened, and passed 
away among them—yes, even their short-comings and 
their trespasses. The people and their language are 
so connatural that the one thrives, changes, perishes 
with the other.” Walter Savage Landor, too, in one 
of his “ Imaginary Conversations,” written long ago, 
argues the hopeless depravity of the Italians from 
the character of their social dialect—their soft words 
for the cruelest crimes, their pompous phrases for the 
most trifling things, their ever-recurring superlatives 
and intensives. And, certainly, one would expect to 
find little noble manliness among a people who call 
the presenting of a memorial the humiliating of a 
supplication; who speak of taking human life by 
poison as facilitating death; who use the word for- 














eign for admirable; who dignify a small garden and 
a cottage with the title of a power, and every house 
which has a large door with that of a palace; whose 
name for a brass ear-ring is a joy, and the present of 
a bodkin a royal munificence; who call an alteration 
in a picture a repentance, a lamb’s fry a stupendous 
thing, a message sent by a footman to his tailor, 
through a scullion, an embassy. 

But, in weighing Landor’s argument, the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Marsh, in his “ Lectures on the English 
Language,” ought to be remembered. We should 
consider in every case whether a people have inher- 
ited, or have voluntarily adopted, the dialect which 
they employ. Did their language come to them dis- 
torted and diseased, or is its corruption a consequence 
of their own sin? In either case their condition is a 
pitiable one; in the latter it is almost hopeless. 
With respect to Italy, every lover of progress must 
have witnessed with joy the partial refutation of Lan- 
dor’s argument in the signs of awakening which late 
years have shown. 

What influence on the character of the Greeks had 
their practice of giving to horrid imaginary beings, 
whom they feared and desired to propitiate, the 
most pleasing and flattering names? It was not 
possible even to mention them without uttering a 
falsehood. And those who spoke of them were con- 
scious of the lie, and for that very reason the title 
was adopted. Had those frightful beings which 
were known as Eumenides—benevolent ones, kind 
goddesses—been called the Terror of Mortals, as they 
really were, what a lesson in truthfulness would every 
utterance of their name have been! Again, we in 
this country can scarcely understand the importance 
which the Spanish hidalgo attaches to the length of 
his title, and the influence of that single thing on his 
character. Fuller in his “‘ Worthies” tells us that, 
during an epidemical sickness which raged in Lon- 
don in the reign of Elizabeth, the Spanish embassa- 
dor was consigned for safety to Sir John Cutts, of 
Cambridgeshire; but the don expressed much dis- 
satisfaction, feeling himself disparaged by being 
placed with a man whose name was so short, and only 
became reconciled when he found by experience that 
what his host lacked in length of name he made up 
in the largeness of his entertainment. His notions 
of gentility seem to have been much the same as” 
those of the Boston barber, who was so indignant 
that a man with a queue no bigger than a pipe-stem 
should be made President of the United States. 

This effort of the Spaniard to support his dignity 
by the length of his title is repeated daily, in a 
slightly different form, by too: many democratic 
Americans, Writers and speakers attempt to com- 
pensate for poverty of thought by a multitude of 
words. Brilliant sentences, startling expressions, un- 
expected turns, are dropped from pen and tongue, as 
gaudy and high-colored goods are displayed in shop 
windows, to attract attention. Men acquire a repu- 
tation for wit whose -only exhibition of genius or 
skill consists in violating the rules of orthography 
and syntux. It would be a severe test, at which 
most would fail, to require them to spell correctly 
and to write grammatically. This is all wrong, and 
cannot be too sharply. exposed and condemned. 
Ruskin long ago cried out against the stuccoed lies 
which rear their unblushing fronts on so many street- 
corners, shaming our civilization, and exerting their 
whole influence to make us false and pretentious. 
Mrs. Stowe and others have warned us against the 
silken lies that, frizzled, flounced, padded, com- 
pressed, lily-whitened and rouged, flit about our 
drawing-rooms by gas-light, making us familiar with 
sham and shoddy, and luring us away from real and 
modest worth. Let there be added to these com- 
plaints the strongest denunciation of the kindred 
literary lies which hum about our ears and glitter 
before our eyes, which corrupt the language and 
wrong every man and woman who speaks it by 
robbing it of some portion of its beauty and power. 
What we want is simple, earnest words for clear, 
earnest thoughts—not great words with little mean- 
ing, not smooth words which make a crime sound 
like a virtue, not ambiguous words, but plain, honest 
words, with a good reputation; for sometimes a 
word or phrase is bandied here and there, and, like 
some men, is seen so frequently in bad company that 
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| 
we lose our confidence in it and dare no longer trust | 


it. 
“Words lead to things: a scale is more precise— 
Coarse speech, bad grammar, swearing, drinking, vice.” 

The importance of this is scen in every reforma- 
tion, civil or religious. The first step in overthrow- 
ing any great social wrong is to fix upon it a name 
which expresses its character. This is frequently a 
most diflicult thing to do, and is the accomplishment 
of half the work. From the moment that tyranny 
became branded on the minds of our fathers as a 
synonym for taxation without representation, the 
cause of the colonies was safe. When at last the 
holding of human beings in bondage came to be felt 
and to be called neither a blessing nor a misfortune, 
but a crime, the death of that institution was as cer- 
tain as if it had been announced by the trump of God. 
It requires little penetration to see that the abolition 
of slavery could never have been effected had the 
slaves been called by no other name than that used 
by their masters, servants. 

The corrupter of a language stabs straight at the 
heart of his country. He commits a crime against 
every individual of the nation, for he throws a poison 
into a stream from which all must drink. He wrongs 
himself first, and afterward every man and woman 
whose native speech he mars. It is the duty of every 
educated man to guard zealously the purity of his 
native tongue. No inheritance which can descend to 
an individual or a nation is comparable in value 
with a language which possesses words into which 
may be coined all great thoughts, pure motives, noble 
enterprises, grand endeavors, the wealth of philoso- 
phy, poetry, and history, even the beauty of the can- 
vas and the glory of the marble. He who does 
aught to preserve such a language deserves the grati- 
tude of his people, as he who mars an organism so 
beautiful and precious merits their severest displeas- 
ure. He who hunts down and pillories a slang phrase, 
a vulgarism, a corruption’of any kind, so many of 
which are swarming upon us from newspaper and 
novel, is a public benefactor. In the fulfillment of 
the sacred trust which rests on him as an educated 
man, he adds a stone to the bulwark of his nation’s 
safety and greatness, A. J. C. 





REVIEWS. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS .* 

| monotony of the novels of the day is a fruitfu, 

subject of complaint with the English critics, 
They have argued, almost to demonstration, that in 
nearly all the self-styled ‘“ new novels” the plots are 
merely the product of new permutations and combi- 
nations of stereotyped characters, surroundings, and 
incidents. Yet the revolution that followed the pub- 
lication of “ Waverley ” and its successors was rivaled 
by that caused by “Pickwick.” And when the 
triumvirate of popular writers—Thackeray, Dickens, 
and Bulwer—had given a new tone and range to 
works of fiction, they were succeeded by a fresh trio 
—Anthony Trollope, Charles Reade, and Wilkie 
Collins—all differing essentially from their predeces- 
sors and from each other; and each making to him- 
self a new province in which he has secured a numer- 
ous following of imitators and admirers. 

Of these three foremost novelists of the later school 
Trollope is, in a measure, the pupil of Thackeray, 
Without the geniality or the keen insight of his mas- 
ter into weaknesses and meannesses, he,has, like him, 
dispensed with a plot as a main feature of his books, 
and used it rather as a frame-work on which to hang 
a pleasant system of social: observations and philoso- 
phy. In their light and dexterous touch of the 
ways of Engiish society some of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
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later books resemble his. But she has selected a 
different walk of society, and in the main he has to 
himself the field he has chosen, and he cultivates. it 


Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade, on the other 
hand, while eminently original and each possessing 
unmistakable individual characteristics, at first sight 
closely resemble one another; and, while no servile 





imitation of Dickens can be alleged against them, 
they could evidently never have written as they do 
but for his influence and example, Both have a won- 
derful constructive skill, which frames intricate and 
original plots of rare dramatic intensity. Both have 
great knowledge of character, and in the masterly 
fidelity’ and minuteness of their delineations of 
women’s peculiarities of thought and action they are 
unrivaled in a province where Thackeray, Dickens, 
and Bulwer were all signally deficient. Both, also, 





grafted on the English novel, the study of the forma- 
tion and development of character under the influ- 
ence of the surroundings and changing companions 
and circumstances of their heroes. The resemblances 
between them extend, we believe, no further than to 
this outward similarity in choice of subjects; and a 
continued comparison wij] only show strong contrasts. 
Reade’s taste leads him to delineate the passions and 
foibles of men, scathing every form of hypocrisy and 
sham, intensifying their repulsiveness by bringing 
them in sharp contrast with integrity in men and 
loveliness in women, invariably relying upon love as 
the vital clement of the plot; Collins portrays social 
crimes and darker intrigues, the plots and counter- 
plots of strong antagonistic intellects, and—evident- 
ly less familiar with its manifestations and workings 
than Reade—always using love as merely subsidiary, 
and only to be employed when essential to the devel- 
opment of his plan. On the other hand, Reade uses the 
romantic and dramatic phase of law and police courts 
frequently and understandingly, but only incidentally, 
and never as a means of doing more than effecting 
a necessary step in his plot; while Collins makes it 
the staple of his best works, the ones which show his 
power as a writer. Reade draws his heroes, especi- 
ally his heroines, more as such people are in real life 








than any other novelist, illustrating and enlarging 
upon familiar traits in a very amusing and original 
manner; Collins gives them an astuteness and force 
of character, a relentless tenacity and boldness of 
purpose, which is scarcely conceivable, and whose ac- 
tual existence is impossible in such large conjunction 
Reade is incomparably the most brilliant English 
novelist who has ever written, abounding from sheer 
exuberance in sudden, transient, careless flashes of 
genius and humor; catching intuitively and by in- 
stinctive perception striking, vivid, graphic manifes- 
tations of character; Collins, with a humor hardly 
less enjoyable, but of a totally different and more 
quiet order, which seems constantly struggling up in 
spite of his efforts to suppress it, has a wider range 
and more exhaustive knowledge; without the intu- 
ition and quick, superficial observation of Reade, he 
has a power of analysis surpassing that of Edgar Poe 
and by dint of close, logical, patient elaboration and 
thorough familiarity with the physiological and phy- 
siognomical keys, he is able to delineate with fidelity 
an unrivaled diversity of characters; he is at home 
—where Dickens utterly fails, and where, perbaps, 
Shakespeare alone in the language surpasses hin— 
equally in depicting every shade of character between 
overwhelming force and abject imbecility—the gra- 
dations in this respect between seven of his charac- 
ters—Fosco, Miss Gwilt, Captain Wrage, Magdalen, 
Zack Thorpe, or Allen Armadale, Mr. Bushwood, and 
Noel Vanstone—evincing such a nicety of distinction 
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and complete knowledge of the subject as we know 
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nowhere else. 


In the impression of the authors produced by their 
books they differ as widely as in these respects. In 
reading Charles Reade one’s attention is always 
caught by Charles Reade himself, who succeeds al- 
most like Thackeray in getting en rapport with the 
reader, thereby obtaining a liberty of presenting 
himself on the stage with impunity, of interpolating 
his own sentiments and comments, and establishing 
pleasant personal relations. With most writers this 
would be offensive—where Trollope does it, we skip ; 











with Dickens, we are sorry that he appears at a dis- 
advantage ; with Bulwer, we have an indignant sense 
of being patronized ; and with writers of Mrs. Henry 
Wood's school we feel disgusted at their imperti- 
nence in presuming on the nature of the acquaint- 
ance. In Collins’s case he has the perception to see 
that he could not do so with impunity, and, there- 
fore, abstains; we are always glad to meet him in a 
preface, but in the book itself he docs wisely to re- 
main in the background, never diverging from the 
work he has in hand, which proceeds unfalteringly 
and without digression toward a denowement awaited 
with almost breathless interest by the reader; even 
if he were possessed of the qualities that Thackeray 
and Reade enjoy, his more complicated and coherent 
plots could not endure the discursive episodes which 
harmonize very well with their slighter structures. 
These two most popular novelists of their day, 
therefore, need never clash nor fear disparagement 
from comparison. Each ‘s supreme in his own de- 
partntent, and has achieved success where the other 
secks no rivalry, and, because each has adhered to his 
own forte, neither can be said to have failed where 
the other has succeeded. In their peculiar walk of 
literature they are as dissimilar and as unrivaled as 
Milton and Dante. 


We have already said that it was only from a 
certain portion of his works that Mr. Collins’s powers 
could be fairly estimated. At the opening of his 
career, like Mr. Dickens, he was a voluminous writer 
of brief stories and light articles on travel and social 
topics for the magazines; even in the days of his 
maturity he need be ashamed of none of those com- 
prised in the numerous volumes we name in con- 
nection with this article; but it is by none of them 
that he will be known, and we doubt whether his 
publishers have done him a service by perpetuating 
them. In more than one instance, for example, he 
has in his earlier works slightly touched upon an in- 
cident whose pregnancy he has subsequently dis- 
covered and made it the text for an elaborate novel. 
This is the case with “ No Name,” one of the ablest, 
whose underlying idea was comprised in a single par- 
agraph of one of the disconnected stories in “ The 
Queen of Hearts.” In several of these earlier works— 
such as “The Queen of Hearts” and “ After Dark” 
—he has succeeded in connecting isolated stories on a 
common thread with a success equal to that of the 
“Arabian Nights,’ and with a preservation of in- 
terest in the original subject of which even the 
“Arabian Nights” fails: These slighter sketches, 
however, have a value as showing the growth of the 
author’s powers, and as evincing, though in scattered 
form, that individuality and diversity of talents 
whose blending produces the happy results of his 
more perfect books. There was a steady advance 
from the earliest sketches to “ The Dead Secret,” the 
first novel of the style to which he has adhered and 
which, though of comparatively slight plot, pos- 
sesses the main characteristics of its successors, Up 
to this time his writings show a similarity to those of 
Dickens, whose manner he perhaps mastered in 
the delineation of scenes and eccentricities of char- 
acter; this in later works has grown into a humor 
of his own which is much dryer and fully as 
telling. Most of Dickens’s fun may be resolved into 
the intensification of traits and characters beyond 
all bounds, a style of caricature and mimicry start- 
ing with something abnormal in nature which we 
can still conceive, but soon reaching a point where it 
is merely monstrous and inconceivable; this may be 
verified by a comparison of the comic characters of 
“ Pickwick” and “ David Copperfield” with those 
of “ Little Dorrit ” and “ Our Mutual Friend.” Col 
lins intensifies only his force of character and the 
dramatic effect of his narrations, never becoming a 
buffoon, like Dickens; but, on the other hand, never 
introducing those touches of pathos which in the 
earlier Dickens were so effective; he is always in- 
tensely workman-like and matter-of-fact. What sim- 
ilarity there may once have been between them ap- 
peared last in “ The Dead Secret,” and the improve- 
ment has been constant and rapid. From that novel 
to “Hide and Seck” was a great advance; in 
“ Basil” some of the author’s specialties were shown 
in increased force, but the tone of the whole book is 








inexpressibly depressing and dreary, with but one 
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scene of a few pages to enliven it; then followed, in 
succession, ‘The Woman in White,” “No Name,” 
and “Armadale,” whose concluding chapters ap- 
peared last week in “‘ Harper's Magazine”—each of them 
evincing a continued growth in power and artistic 
skill. In the last three, Mr. Collins has hit upon a 
very happy mean between the autobiographic style— 
whose advantages and disadvantages are fully exem- 
plified in “ David Copperfield,” for instance—and the 
purely narrative style,which can give no such insight in- 
to the minds of the characters. A long autobiography, 
like “ David Copperfield,” ‘“‘ Great Expectations,” or 
“ Basil,” either makes the hero an egotist or divests 
him of all force; an alternation of “his story” and 
‘her story,” as in Miss Mulock’s “A Life for a Life;” 
is very monotonous and wearisome, and must very tedi- 
ously go twice over the same ground; but in the suc- 
cession of diaries of “The Woman in White,” the 
various correspondences entitled ‘“ Between the 
Scenes” in ‘“ No Name,” and the transition from ob- 
lique narration to “ Miss Gwilt’s Diary ” in “ Arma- 
dale,” all the advantages are preserved which result 
from looking from the actors’ several stand-points 
and gaining an insight into their different motives 
and modes of thought. There is, however, some 
difficulty in believing that persons of such intense 
cleverness as most of the writers could be induced to 
put in writing transactions thus criminating them- 
selves; and, as we have said, it is beyond our power 
to conceive that so many people, of so diverse walks 
of life, all of such immense force of mind and 
powers of intrigue, could, in one generation and 
locality, be assembled and engaged in the work of 
conspiring, plotting, and counterplotting against one 
another. We are thus compelled to violate our con- 
ceptions of possibility before we can grant the funda- 
mental conditions on which Mr. 
rest. 

[t is difficult to see why these works have not at- 
tained a much greater appreciation than they seem 
to enjoy. We know no others in which characters 
are so clearly developed without cither an utter sa- 
crifice of a plot, or its unreasonable protraction, such 
as injures the masterpieces of Bulwer and Dickens; 
in Collins's, story and character are developed pari 
passu, a3 in Shakespeare’s plays; and we recall no 
episode in any one of them which could be abbrevi- 
ated or detached from the context. For this reason 
they may abound less in distinct scenes that will 
dwell in the mind, but they gain greatly in compact 
straightforwardness, Two things, we are satisfied, 
operate very disadvantageously upon Mr. Collins’s 
novels. One is their publication in serial form, an 
injury to any novel, but especially so to these, from 
their compactness and continuity, which require 
every circumstance to be borne in mind, if we would 
appreciate the skill evinced in their composition, and 
allow no digressions to gather up scattered threads of 
the fabric. 

Another is the unfortunate selection of their titles, 
which bear an odious affinity to those of the intensely 
sensational school. Owing, perhaps, to this, there is 
a general impression that Mr. Collins’s novels are of 
the kind which we term sensational. And to a de- 
gree they may beso. In a lecture delivered some 
months since, the English Archbishop of York de- 
fined sensational stories in these terms: “ Sensa- 
tional stories are tales which aim at this effect sim- 
ply—of exciting in the mind some deep feeling of 
over-wrought interest by the means of some terrible 
passion or crime. They want to persuade people 
that in almost every one of the well-ordered houses of 
their neighbors there was a skeleton shut up in some 
cupboard ; that their comfortable and easy-looking 
neighbor had in his breast a secret story which he 
was always going about trying to conceal; that there 
was something about a real will registered in Doctors’ 
Commons, and a false will that at some proper mo- 
ment should tumble out of some broken bureau, and 
bring about the denouement which the author wished 
to achieve.” 


Applying this test, Mr. Collins’s novels are indubit- 
ably sensational ; yet they are wholly devoid of other 
characteristics that the word generally implies. Un- 
like those of the Braddon class, there is not the faint- 
est approach to turgid, tawdry vulgarity, to flash and 
glitter and glare, to anything that appeals to base 


Collins’s novels 








and low passions. No novels in the language more 
sedulously avoid the impurity that taints many books 
indorsed by the most famous names; none do less to 
gild vice and lend a charm to lawlessness; they have 
not even the failing of Dickens and Thackeray, who 
mostly render their virtuous people insipid and dull 
and make such devilish cunning as Beckey Sharpe's 
refreshing by contrast. Their tone may not be abso- 
lutely healthy, neitheris it morbid nor pernicious ; and 
they are rather calculated to disgust their readers 
with the crudity and coarseness of the generality of 
sensational novels than to induce them to descend 
into their blatant ignorance. 

Still, we hope that Mr. Collins will essay nothing 
further in the detective police vein. He certainly can- 
not: hope to surpass such masterpieces as his last two 
novels; and even if he were to equal them, his repu- 
tation would not be enhanced by adding a seventh to 
a list of novels of very strong family likeness. He 
has living warnings that he ought not to disregard. 
Two-thirds of the Waverley novels might be destroyed 
with advantage to their author’s fame; Dickens, in 
all but a pecuniary respect, would be better off to-day 
had he rested content when he completed “ David 
Copperfield,’ and addressed himself to a different 
walk of literature ; Bulwer, accomplishing a delight- 
ful book in ‘The Caxtons,” was so indiscreet as to 
repeat it twice in “*‘ My Novel” and “ What Will He 
Do With It?” The temptation to repeat to satiety 
what has once succeeded in one Mr. Collins should 
resist. In the first of his novels, “ Antonina,” he 
evinced powers of a kind he has never subsequently 
employed. Could he make upon it as great an ad- 
vance as “ Armadale” is upon ‘* The Dead Secret,” he 
might give us the greatest historical novel in the lan- 
guage. We have no desire that he should abandon 
fiction writing, but should regret to see him subside 
into a monotonous humdrum after the manner of his 








predecessors. D=G. 
LIBRARY TABLE. 
“ Record of an Obseure Man.” 16mo, pp. 210. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 
“ Tragedy of Errors.” Part I. 16m, pp. 249. The 
same. 1862, 
“ Tragedy of Success.” Part II. 16mo, pp.191. 1862. 


“ Fifteen Days: An Extract from Edward Colvil’s Jour- 

nal.” 16mo, pp. 299. The same. 1866. 

Tue Lowell family has as decided a tendency to 
literature as the Beechers, but its genius does not 
work in the same channels, The Rey. Dr. Lowell has 
established for himself an enduring reputation in the 
most powerful novel of our time, ‘“ The New Priest ;” 
and he is known, too, as a poet of marked and pecu- 
liar power. The professor at Cambridge is the prince 
of our American humorists: he will always be Hosea 
Bigelow; and he has written, both in prose and 
poetry, some of the best things which have appeared 
in our literature, though the fruits of his manhood 
have not redeemed the promise of his youth. Mrs, 
Mary Lowell Putnam, the author of the volumes under 
notice, is herself no whit behind her brothers as a 
writer of both prose and poetry, though she has 
neither their wit nor their facile power in sketching 
character; but other merits she has which make her 
walk entirely her own. All have chosen, however, 
nearly the same lines of thought. Mrs. Putnam and 
her brother, James Russell Lowell, have both written 
largely upon slavery, in which respect they are therivals 
of the Beechers. In the purely literary walk of life, 
they have each achieved a higher place than any 
single member of the Beecher family; though they 
never have, never will, never can, make the same 
noise in the world. It requires an essentially com- 
bative and outward organization to do that. But 
then, non omnia possumus omnes ; and for our part we 
like the Lowells. 

It is of Mrs. Putnam as an author that we now 
speak, and this we can only do in general terms, 
though we do not write without haying carefully 
studied her books. Her first work was ‘‘ The Record 
of an Obscure Man,” a prologue to the two volumes 
respectively entitled “Tragedy of Errors” and 
“Tragedy of Success.” It is in prose, giving, in the 
form of a journal, a pleasant sketch of southern life 
in the house of Edward Colvil. This Calvit is the 























reputed author of the tragedies, and reads them to 
the writer in his simple rural home. Then follow 
discussions of the primitive instincts and original 
native endowments of the African race. The aim is 
to show that the negro is debased> simply because 
slavery made him so by taking away his independ- 
ence, his equality, his power of self-development. 
This argument is ingeniously maintained. It is min. 
gled with narrative and genial pictures of friendship 
and home, and so is subdued and mellowed to blend 
with human fecling ; but it is not merely a play at dis- 
cussion and argument. There is real force in it; and 
those who have enjoyed Arthur Help’s “ Friends in 
Council” will understand at once what the volume is- 
Its line of thought has greater interest to-day than in 
1861, when the work was published, since now, in the 
providence of God, the African has freedom to work 
out the hereditary tendencies of his race. But these 
we cannot expect to develop themselves with the 
unique singularity which Mrs. Putnam dwells upon 
so congenially, since oppression and a dull round of 
duties have left their mark upon the whole race of 
slaves in this country, and in this generation we can 
mainly see only the wretched features of a great 
social change. Mrs, Putnam aims to prove, also, in 
her tragedies, this same inherent princely superiority, 
or rather equality, of the African with the Saxon 
race; and this question, since the war, has nearly ob- 
tained a favorable answer in the pressure brought to 
bear upon the government to give the negro the right 
of suffrage—a right which the irresistible logic of 
events will settle in favor of the negro, even if the 
wit of man does not. 

The interest, therefore, of all this lady’s writings 
culminates in one of the most popular topics of the 
day ; and she has devoted herself to it with an ardor 
and clear foresight which is worthy of the highest 
praise. We instinctively honor whoever has given 
his energy to an unpopular topic—and this was largely 
unpopular four years ago—especially in favor of an 
oppressed race. Such a person is abenefactor. Mrs. 
Putnam, like Mrs. Stowe, has given her best powers 
to the presentation of slavery both in its ordinary 
workings and in the clashing of these high native 
instincts in the negro, whether male or female, with 
his lately servile position, The groundwork of her 
tragedies is thus laid in the deepest passion ; more- 
over, it isa kind of struggle in which you sympathize ; 
there is the wrestling of true nobility of feeling with 
the mean circumstances of outward condition; and 
these volumes will now be read anew for the light 
they may shed upon ® question as yet unsettled 
in politics, They are essentially one work, the inex- 
tricably bad disasters of the one part being sadly, 
like all tragedy, removed at last in the others. We 
borrow from a notice of these books, which we 
wrote welcoming their first appearance, the following 
slightly changed analysis of their contents: 

“The scene of the tragedies is a southern plantation. 
The object of the work is largely to show the influence of 
glavery upon both the whites and the slaves. But this is 
not done without picturing domestic and plantation life ; 
beneath all this, you see how the morals of men, the 
happiness of women, the hopes of the enslaved, are grad- 
ually taken away; and in this sense, perhaps, the work 
is as complete in its delineation of slavery as the more 
picturesque novels which have come from the press, 
while it impresses plantation life upon you more distinct- 
ly and fervently because of its dramatic form. We de- 
cline to give the plot of the drama more than this: to 
show what is its general outline. It is not interesting to 
read the skeleton of an imaginative work, since, in pre- 
senting the mere frame-work, you loseall that is imagina- 
tive except the conception. The plot does not go out- 
side the plantation. Life is represented here among the 
whites and among the blacks. The interest of the play 
culminates when Dorcas, a slave, having given birth to a 
daughter (too nearly white to be mistaken) at nearly the 
same time with the wife of the planter, and substituted 
herown for her mistress’s child, at the death-bed of the 
planter makes known her deceit, and destroys the re- 
maining comfort of a grief-stricken household. Then 
Helen, the beautiful child of Dorcas, now the accomplisk~ 
ed and beloved wife of a neighboring planter, who has 
not the manhood to own her as his wife when her. base 
birth is known, escapes with her child to the North, 
She is caught as a fugitive and lodged in jail, Grief and 
sorrow do their work upon her delicate nature. She is 
sought out and returned—no longer a slave, but a free 
spirit in a world where there are noslaves. Our author 
depicts rather the troubles arising from the old princely: 
spirit among slaves and from the accursed practice ‘of 
mixing races and enslaving your own Kinsmen in the 
flesh, than the features of slave-life commonly presented 
tous. She strikes deep and sure at-what was the great 
curse of slavery ; and yet a woman’s delicacy holds very 
much in reserve, while a woman’s tact indicates the moral 
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she does not say. In the play, there are the German ref- 
ugee as tutor, the relations at the North, the Cuban 
slaveholder, the negro preachers, the leisurely planter, 
his exquisitely painful wife, and that air of high birth 
which throws a romantic interest over the whole drama. 
Then there are the escape, pursuit, and rescue of Helen 
and her child, through which the reader rushes almost 
breathless. The curtain closes upon a sad scene: Alice, 
the sister of Helen’s husband, a young woman cherish- 
ing a hopeless love, consoling the frantic man beside the 
corpse of his beautiful wife, and uttering the doom of 
slavery.” 

The plot is unique and original. It is skillfully 
managed, and unfolds so gradually and yet with such 
ever fresh surprises, that the attention of the reader 
never flags. The fault of the work is that it is too 
severely tragic. The comic negro scenes are not good. 
If the author understands negro, life she cannot, like 
Mrs. Stowe, catch just that cunning witchery and 
originality which makes us enjoy it. Then, this part 
of her poem suffers from the fact that the African 
race here appears for the first time in tragic poetry. 
It is odd; we cannot give it a fair judgment; the 
outlandish negroisms are too vulgar for tragedy, and 
the English, which, however simple, is too genteel; 
there is nothing of a dialect about it. So that the 
negro part, save when a terrible earnestness prevails, 
is tame and expressionless, The darkies all speak as 

they had been specially educated to talk well. 
This is really the great, almost ludicrous defect of 
these closetdramas. But it does not hinder their ef- 
fect as portrayals of plantatioz life, nor as searching 
readings of the human heart. A novel of slave-life 
may be more transiently exciting; but its passion is 
less deep, and it does not give the same dignity as 
dramatic verse to those wise passages which freight a 
tragedy with a certain lofty wisdom. 


This brings us to the style of the poem; and it 
falls just short of the highest excellence. There is 
not quite the dignity, not quite the sharp, fiery terse- 
ness and sinewy strength which belong to the old 
dramatists; and yet, perhaps, this is largely atoned 
for in the grace and easy flow of the lines. The lack 
might, perhaps, be more aptly called a want of con- 
centrated, concise expression. This is everywhere ap- 
parent, and it gives us few passages which we can 
detach and quote with any justice to an author who 
has done so well. In any dozen pages you will see 
that the author is a poet, beyond question; but this 
diffuseness of style keeps her from culminating in 
those tragic passages which live for ever upon the lips 
of men. The following passage, however—and there 
are more than one—is charming, both for its thought 
and its simple, yet nervous expression : 

“ What after God is most divine is man. 

That faculty which is the evidence 

Of things unseen has not been given us 

For solitary, seldom fiights to heaven, 

But to inform and elevate our lives. 

Be truer to yourself. Guard not a shrine 

For secret worship. So dispose your life 

That what is purest, noblest in your heart 

May rise to heaven from the household altar.” 
Even here you may trace the tendency to diffuse- 
ness. 

“Fifteen Days” is the epilogue of the tragedies, 
It is a continuance of the record of the friendship 
with Edward Colvil. In the form of a journal, 
sketches are given of conversations with southern 
planters and with northern friends in regard to the 
workings of slavery, and certain under-currents of 
social life are brought out distinctly. It is a provok- 
ing book. Its course is so languid through the earlier 
part, so far as the real aim of the volume goes, that 
you are half inclined not to read it through; but he 
who perseveres to the end and reads every word will 
be amply repaid. The sketch of an African in 
Europe in the fourteenth century is very cleverly 
done. It is a rich satire. And the discussion con- 
cerning a true New England aristocracy, at the close, 
is full of truth well put. The pictures drawn are 
all quiet and simple; but both of these prose vol- 
umes, while they are not at all exciting, we must con- 
fess to be among the most charming books we have 
met with in along time. Mrs. Putnam is a strong, 
clear, pure writer. Her prose style is faultless. Just 
that easy diffuseness of the poetic style is the charm 
of unambitious prose. The reader, however, must go 
on with patience, and he will be disappointed at first; 
but Mrs. Putnam’s quiet, genial pictures of true 
friendship, and her lively and really excellent discus- 


sions, will surely please, partly because they are in 
such refreshing contrast with much that we are in 
these days forced to call literature. The author 
does some things with great excellence. Witness in 
“Fifteen Days” the death of Harry Dudley; in the 
tragedies, the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
the conversation between Stanley and Hermann about 
Helen, the description of a thunder-storm by Mrs, 
Stanley, the death-bed of Stanley, the interview be- 
tween Woodford and Dorcas, Woodford’s soliloquy, 


Herbert and Helen, the womanly carriage of Alice, 
“the swallow flights of song” which are interspersed, 
and the simple touches which give Edward Colvil’s 
home a place henceforth in your imagination. 


ever takes up Mrs. Agassiz’s work on the radiates of 
Massachusetts Bay, will be astonished by the wonder- 
ful exactness of knowledge shown in relation to the 
origin, growth, and habits of this branch of the 
animal kingdom. The same knowledge in connec- 
tion with our economic fishes would be worth untold 
sums of gold. This abundance of information, how- 
ever, isreadily explained by the fact that the habitats 
of the radiates are all within reach, and subject to 
careful observation. Indeed, the parlor aquarium, 


the picture of a New England home, the parting of| which, when rightly managed, is a perfect miniature 


sea, affords ample opportunities for carrying on 
studies of this kind. On the other hand, we have 
no sufficient receptacle four the portly cod and 
the noble blue-fish and bass, . Their home is in 


These are sufficient alone for us to hail Mrs, Put-| the deep, and until we have monster aquaria estab- 


nam as anew American author. She is one of the| lished along our coasts whercin these fish may thrive, 
purest prose writers we have, and much of her poetry and be at the same time under observation, this 


is of a high order, though not equal to her prose. 


branch of icthyology will make little progress, 


Her imagination is strong and quick, but it has less| The language of Mr. Bertram on this point is very 
power in exciting wonder and surprise than in mak-| earnest; and it is to be hoped that what has been 
ing pleasing pictures. She calls upno ghosts, but she | done with so much success for the salmon may speed- 
delights and charms her readers. She lacks comic ily be done for the neglected denizens of the sea, who 
power; but in simple and quiet scenes, or in those | are now falling a sacrifice to our profound and inex- 
which represent deep human emotion in domestic | cusable ignorance. 

life, she is at home. Her path is not wide, but she 
walks with queenly tread in her own garden; and we| eleven chapters, each of which covers some depart- 


The work under consideration is divided into 


shall be glad to meet her again in the same field| ment of the subject. In the first, which treats of 


does herself so much honor. 


Ellwood Zell, Philadelphia. 


demanding the third. 


professors in our scientific schools prove, that the 


tent instructor. 


the amateur. We will say confidentially to the read- 
er who is already acquainted with the second edition 
that the expression, “ greatly enlarged,” on the title- 
page of the last issue refers to the typography only ; 
the text is identical with the edition of 1861. 


“ The Harvest of the Sea: A Contribution to the Natu- 
ral and Economic History of British Food Fishes.” 
By James G. Bertram. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1866. 8vo, pp, 519. ; 
Tuis work is not a dry scientific treatise. The 

author disclaims the position and aim of a savant. 

Nevertheless, he appears to be an intense admirer and 

indefatigable student of fish, His knowledge of the 

subject concerning which he writes is extensive. 

Fuller said of Butler, the apiologist, that “ either 

he had told the bees things or the bees had told 

him.” The same might, perhaps, be said of Mr. Ber- 

tram and the fish. At least, there appears to be a 

good understanding between them. Still, the author 

endeavors to show how defective is our knowledge 
of many of the most important species. What, for 
instance, do we know of the cod? In truth we know 
almost nothing ; not even the period at which it be- 
comes reproductive. Yet how important is such 
knowledge, in view of its possible exhaustion. Of 
the whitebait we know not so much as its origin, 
where it comes from, or how it grows; and yet with- 
out it all London would be miserable, while the annual 

fish dinner of her Majesty’s ministers would be a 

farce. At the same time our knowledge of other 

branches of natural history is reliable and full. Who- 





An additional chapter upon the manipulation of 


the blowpipe and describing the character of the| which head are treated the Dutch herring and the 
oxidation and reduction flames would be valuable to | Greenland whale fisheries, together with the eel-breed- 


(though the subject need not be slavery) in which she | fish life and growth, we learn that while the fourth 


form of vertebrates properly live in the water, there 


“A Manual of Blowpipe Analysis and Determinative | ** nevertheless some species in India and Ceylon 
Mineralogy.” By William Elderhorst, M.D. T. that live comfortably in the mud, and others said to 


occupy thetrees! Also, that were one-half of the eggs 


Tue scientific world haye aleady pronounced an | of fish to come to life the sea would become so full as 
opinion upon this admirable work by exhausting the | to render navigation quite impossible. One pair of 
two editions previously published and impatiently | herring alone is capable of multiplication into forty- 


four millions in the course of three years, With the 


The late drift of the public mind towards mining | author one great objective point, so to Speak, is 
and metallurgy has created a demand for reliable in- the salmon, which, combined with the herring, forms 
struction in the art of detecting ores and minerals the St. Giles and St, James of the piscatory world, the 
which is well supplied by this little manual. | one being the rich man’s dish, the other the meat of 
The advanced student in science who searches in the|the poor. He says: “The salmon is hedged round 
larger works of Plattner and Berzelits for more de- | by protecting acts of parliament ; but the herring gets 
tailed information on these subjects, finds that the | leave to grow just as it swims, parliamentary statutes 
most important facts have been selected by a careful | being thought unnecessary for its protection. The 
hand and condensed to their briefest possible expres- | Salmon is born in its fine nursery, and is wakened into 
sion. The author calls it a compilation oniy; but life by the music of beautiful streams; it has itsnurses 
the estimation in which it has long been held by the | and night-watchers, who hover over its cradle and 


guide its infant ways; but the herring, like the brat 


selections, the arrangement, and the original matter | Of some wandering pauper, is dropped in the great 
are the results of the labor of a proficient in science | ocean work-house, and cradled amid the hoarse roar 
and (what is of more valne to the student) a compe- | Of the ravening waves ; and whether it lives or dies 1s 


a matter of no moment and no one’s business.” 
The second chapter treats of fish commerce, under 


ing of Commaccio, Considerable information is given 
in regard to the ancient fishing industries, Amster- 
dam, indeed, appears to have been founded on herring 
bones; while His Holiness would be in a poor case 
without the revenue of that lagoon on the borders of 
a water more poetic than Zuyder Zee. The craft of St. 
Peter is thus amply vindicated, and it is at the same 
time interesting to learn that the pious fathers of the 
Vatican have not been ashamed for the last six cen- 
turies to be catchers of eels as well as fishers of men. 
The author also takes ground that the Newfoundland 
fisheries have been frequented for three hundred and 
sixty years, This is opposed to the testimony of the 
pompous Robertson who says that, ‘‘ Don M. de Nav- 
arette, whose authority on this point seems conclusive, 
is disposed to think that the Bicayans did not dis- 
cover Newfoundland till 1526, and he shows that 
they did frequent the banks until 1540.” This isa 
piece of mere imagination, though Mr. Bertram him- 
self gives no authorities. Yet, whoever takes the 
trouble to examine Purchas (Vol. III., p. 809) will find 
there a letter to Henry VIIL. by John Rut, captain of 
the ship Mary Guilford, written in the harbor of St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, August, 1527, in which he 
informs the king that at that very time there were no 
less than seventeen sail assembled there. This testi- 
mony settles the value of Robertson’s opinion, while 
Parkman in his “French Pioneers” shows that as 
early as 1517 no less than fifty sail of European vessels 
were at St. Johns, and that at a very early date one 
old Basque fisherman had gone thither on forty suc- 
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cessive annual voyages, The author is probably right 
in his view of the question, since there is no good 
reason why we may not believe that the banks were 
frequented even prior to Cabot’s voyage in 1497. 

The second and third chapters treat of fish com- 
merce and culture, while the fourth takes up the 
subject of the angler’s fish, on which he does not set 
much store, so far as their economic value may be 
concerned. They furnished Walton with his sport 
and theme, and in Roman Catholic countries, where 
strict fasts are observed, the rural population find 
them more or less convenient; yet no process of arti- 
ficial breeding, though carried to its highest pitch, 
will ever make them a power in the market. In 
Great Britain the number of species is not large, 
amounting to only about two hundred and fifty, and 
those who require much sport must go a long dis- 
tance. The Londoner is obliged to sit all day in a 
punt on the Thames to get a dozen stupid gudgeons; 
while to kill a sixteen pound salmon in a Highland 
stream constitutes a knight among the anglers, 
Still, Mr. Bertram likes to talk about the salmon. 
He says: “It is a thrilling moment to find that, for 
the first time, one has hooked a salmon, and the 
event produces a nervousness that certainly does not 
tend to the speedy landing of the fish. The first 
idea, naturally enough, is to haul our scaly friend out 
of the water by sheer force; but this plan has speed- 
ily to be abandoned, for the fish, making an as- 
tonished dash, rushes away up stream in fine style, 
taking with it no end of ‘rope;’ then, when once it 
obtains a bite of its bridle, away it gocs sulking into 
some rocky hiding place. In a brief time it comes 
out again with renewed vigor, and determined, as it 
would seem, to try your mettle; and so it dashes 
about until you become so fatigued as not to care 
whether you land it or not. It is impossible to say 
how long an angler may have to ‘play’ a salmon or 
a large grisle; but if it sinks itself to the bottom of 
a deep pool, it may be a business of hours to get it 
safe into the landing net, if the fish be not altogether 
lost, as in its exertions to escape it may so chafe the 
line as to cause it to snap and thus regain its liberty ; 
and during the progress of this battke the angler has 
certainly to wade, aye and to be pulled once or twice 
through the stream, so that he comes in for a thorough 
drenching, and may, as many have to do, go home 
after a hard day’s work without being rewarded by 
the capture of a single fish.” This whole chapter 
will prove charming reading to all the disciples of 
old Izaak. 

Other chapters treat of the economic history of the 
herring, the salmon, the white-fish, and the oyster and 
other shell-fish. The account of pearl-gathering on 
the Doon is exceedingly quotable, and throws the 
reader into a perfect pearl fever. The chapter on 
fisher-folk is one of the most interesting in the vol- 
ume, and while at times amused by the peculiarities 
and eccentricities of this class, we are touched by the 
not infrequent hardness of their lot. Certain classes 
of the British fisher-folk, indeed, have much to enjoy, 
yet it is melancholy to find the Fittie fishermen, near 
Aberdeen, herding together so much like cattle. In 
one locality the rector, Mr. Spence, made a general 
inspection, finding, among other things, single rooms 
containing two families each. Newhaven furnishes 
our author’s model of a fishwife. Indeed, George IV. 
declared that they were the handsomest women he 
had ever seen, and Queen Victoria, at a recent visit, 
was filled with admiration by their appearance, Yet 


these women are adepts in the language of Billings-, 


gate. Weare disposed, however, to differ slightly 
with our amiable author when he says that fisher-folk 
are everywhere the same, “ whether they talk a French 
patois or a Scotch dialect.” This can be true only in 
a very general sense. The fisher-folk of the different 
localities differ as much as the fish themselves. Still 
it must even be confessed that the fish are all jish ; 
and perhaps this is what he means to say of their 
amphibious captors, 

But, after speaking thus at length, we have still 
given no sufficient idea of this yaluable book. In- 
deed, it is a work that baffles review, so multifarious 
are the subjects discussed ; and the only satisfactory 
course for the reader is to get the book and peruse it 
at his leisure. It deals mainly with the sea, and 
hence is a splendid summer shore book. It would be 





a delight to go through the volume at odd hours 
while making the tour of a dozen or so of the pic- 
turesque fishing-towns of New England, or while 
perched among the rocks of Nahant or the Isle of 
Shoals. On the other hand, it also treats largely of 
fresh fish and the whole subject of angling, which 
renders it a welcome companion for such as prefer 
that branch of piscatorial sport. It affords a very 
excellent specimen of mechanical skill, many of the 
illustrations being beautifully drawn and printed, and 
almost equaling the exquisite specimen pages of 
Walton’s “ Angler,” soon to appear from the house of 
Little & Brown. 

We have said nothing in the way of literary criti- 
cism for the reason that the main points challenging 
remark relate to the subject-matter of the book; yet 
there is an occasional looseness of expression observa- 
ble, and here and there a repetition of facts and the 
use of obsolete words, together with whatis, possibly, 
a pardonable and necessary intermingling of topics. 
Still, no one will quarrel with the plan, and much less 
with the general handling, which is characterized 
by comprehensiveness in connection with a modera- 
tion not unmixed with a proper enthusiasm, and ex- 
hibiting exact theoretic as well as practical know- 
ledge, held in due subordination by a sound, round- 
about common sense. 








ART. 


PAGE'S “FARRAGUT TRIUMPHANT.” 

THE prestige so long enjoyed by Mr. Page in the spe- 
cialty of portrait painting does not appear to have suf- 
fered from the apparent indifference of that gentleman to 
the mural accommodation afforded by the National 
Academy of Design. We cannot recall the exact year in 
which we last saw a work from the hand of Mr. Page in 
the galleries of that institution, but it certainly seems to 
be a good while ago. Yet the announcement of a new 
portrait from his pencil does not fail to arouse the dry 
bones of the connoisseurs, numbers of whom may daily 
be seen inspecting his last picture, which is entitled 
“Farragut Triumphant,” and is now on view at the 
Somerville Gallery, No, 845 Broadway, under the auspices 
of the Mercantile Library Association. 

In this picture Mr. Page has aimed at producing a work 
of the lfistorical class; in other words, he has treated his 
subject not as a portrait of an individual commander, 
merely, but as a record of an important event belonging 
to the history of a great war. The incident selected by 
him is the well-known one which occurred in the attack 
on Mobile, on the 5th of August, 1864, when Admiral 
Farragut caused himself to be lashed to the shrouds of 
the Hartford, from his perilous look-out amid the upper 
rigging of which he took his observations and issued his 
commands. The composition of the picture includes a 
portion of the mainyard of the ship, immediately above 
which there stretches a massive web-work of rigging, 
and upon the cross-ties of this the admiral is seated, ina 
half-reclining position, with a turn of rope around his 
body. The moment is supposed to have arrived when 
victory is certain, and hence the commander is repre- 
sented as having just lowered his spy-glass, through 
which he has discerned certain favorable turns of strategy 
which may well account for the smiling and triumphant 
expression worn by him. Beyond there is a space of 
calm sea and clear summer sky. Sand Island, which the 
Hartford has just passed, is seen far away to the right, 
while nearer we have a glimpse of Fort Morgan and the 
Confederate ram Tennessee. 

Among historical portraits, and viewed as a portrait 
merely, this picture is undoubtedly entitled to take high 
rank. As a likeness it isvemarkably felicitous, which it 
also is in the rendering of the flesh-tints and the texture 
throughout. These are matters in which we have not 
been accustomed to look for anything less than excellence 
from Mr. Page. There is a fine fresuness of atmosphere 
over sky and sea, but there is little or nothing in the pic- 
ture to indicate the “wager of battle,” or to account for 
the somewhat awkward position in which the veteran 
commander is posed. Mr. Page has not been uniformly 
happy as a poseur. An instance of this incompleteness 
occurs to us in the portrait of a gentleman exhibited by 
him in the galleries of the Academy some five or six 
years ago, a marvelous piece of color, but marred terribly 
by the incorporation of the sitter amid the trestle-work 
of a most outrageous piece of upholstery. , So with this 
picture of “ Farragut Triumphant,” in which the dignity 
of the person is seriously compromised by a suggestion 
of gymnastics, and by the constraint inseparable from a 














visit to the mast-head. This, however, may be a matter 
of taste only, and we must certainly concede that Mr. 
Page “has done the state some service” in at once com- 
memorating an important historical event and furnishing 
for posterity a lifelike portrait of a gallant American 


sea-captain whose name is upon the records that will re- 
main. 








ART NOTES. 


ONE of the best historical authorities among our artists 
here is Louis Lang. He is now at work on a composition 
from an incident in the life of Queen Elizabeth. The 
story embodied is that of the intrusion of the Earl of 
Essex into the Queen’s dressing-room, where she was be- 
ing “made up” by her attendant ladies, an indiscretion 
which is said to have cost Essex his head. Mr. Lang's 
conception of the scene is very quaint and humorous. 

There was a young painter named Mignot here some 
few years ago, a native of Charleston, if we remember 
rightly, and whose pictures attracted much notice at the 
annual exhibitions of the Academy, especially his pic- 
tures of South American scenery. He left this country 
in the early days of the war, and now we see his name 
turning up in London as an exhibitor at the present 
Royal Academy exhibition. <A picture of tropical scen- 
ery there exhibited by him is favorably spoken of by the 
critics. . 

About ten years ago there was a controversy in some of 
the London papers with regard to the respective man- 
ners in which artists, ancient and modern, represent the 
action of quadrupeds running at full speed. It will be 
remembered that nearly all of the older masters—say 
Wouvermans and Snyders, for example—drew their run- 
ning horses, dogs, and deer with the hind-legs touching 
the ground. We have now before us a very old etching, 
in the background of which a hound is seen in pursuit of 
adeer. The action of the animal—if it can be properly 
called action—reminds us precisely of that of the present 
“cantering rocking-horges,” so much patronized of late 
by youthful aspirants to “nokle horsemanship.” Mod. 
ern draughtsmen impart an idea of speed to an animal 
on the run by drawing it as it really appears, with none 
of the feet absolutely touching terra firma, for the gal- 
loping of a horse or other quadruped is performed by a 
succession of bounds, which are more or less perceptible 
according to the rate of speed. Nobody ever drew action 
better than John Leech, and who ever saw a swiftly-run- 
ning hunter or hound of his with hind-legs pinned to the 
sod? We thought the paradox had been exploded, but 
we see that the question has been revived by some critics 
of Landseer. There isin the present exhibition of the 
Royal Academy a life-size drawing by that artist, in 
crayon or charcoal, representing a deer chased by a hound, 
and the hind-legs of the latter are treated in the patent 
rocking-horse manner referred to. Sporting men are lay- 
ing the odds on the deer. 

Few public characters have been done less justice to 
on canvas, or stone, or wood, than General Grant. Sooth 
to say, the general’s expression is a rather difficult one to 
catch, partly owing to a certain rigid compression of the 
lips, indicative of the firmness and reticence of his char- 
acter. Leutze is now at work on a portrait of Grant 
which promises well. The rigidity referred to, which 
appears in most of the photographs and all the litho- 
graphs of the commander-in-chief, is here modified to a 
great extent, and the character has been well caught. 

Kensett has nearly completed a large landscape of 
White Mountain scenery—a presentation picture, as we 
understand, It is a midsummer landscape, with charm- 
ing atmospheric effects of sunlight and warmth, anda 
slumberous feeling of repose that renders brick wa!ls de- 
testable. 
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- H E R O U N D 4 A B - E either denied a seat or furnished only with one in a 
* | pestilential vehicle. In this matter the public is false 
can = += === | to itself. It is capable of an occasional spasm of in- 
dignation at a more than ordinarily flagrant outrage; 
——S === | but it takes no measures for self-protection. In fact, 
GREAT DESPOTS IN SMALL PLACES. Lit is well understood that no legal protection is with- 
HE summer months, being the ones especially de-|in your reach, ‘You are but an individual, and can 
voted to travel, are those most replete with dis- | stand no chance in a contest with the power, wealth, 
comfort and degradation. Whoever, in this country, and influence of a corporation. Moreover, you may 
enters a public conveyance or place of public “ enter-|not pass over the road again for years, and why 
tainment” must relinquish his self-respect and inalien- | should you embroil yourself needlessly for ¥ benefit 
able rights as a freeman until such time as his return | to your successors in which you are certain not to 
home emancipates him from an ordeal of snubbing participate. 
and insult, Your first intercourse with a railroad| The railroads, indeed, are so well aware of their 
official makes it evident that he regards you as not | vantage ground and of the supremacy of combination 
only his natural enemy, but a being of an inferior | over unharmonious numerical. superiority, that the 
race subject for the time being to his irresponsible | only hope for a better state of things lies ina chang- 
power. The baggage master to whom you apply to | ed line of conduct on the part of the public. Legal 
check your trunk refuses to comply until you | remedy is denied; something summary and extra- 
produce your ticket, making no concealment of his | judicial is the only@esource, and it would very soon 
belief that you intend a fraud upon both railroad bear fruits. Leta few insolent ticket agents or con- 
and express company; and subsequently, at uncer- | ductors receive the instantaneous thrashing they de- 
tain intervals, the monotony of your journey is| S¢€Tve; let the seated carful of passengers make com- 
varied by the sight of his coadjutors engaged in de-| mon cause with those who refuse to surrender tickets 
molishing your baggage with every apparent satis-| OT pay until cars enough are added to the train; let 
faction and a perfect knowledge that “all baggage | score or two of filthy and antediluvian cars be 
is at the risk of the owner.” The ticket agent,|smashed instead of grumblingly occupied; let 
with a supercilious stare or ostentatious indifference, | bridges, obviously unsafe and waiting only for a 
throws a ticket at you ashe would a bone at a dog, heavy train to fall with their load, be demolished . 
returning a crumpled mass of greasy currency and let notoriously worn-out rails be torn up—and it 
dubious notes as change for your greenback. To would not take many months to effect a total revolu- 
reach the train you run a gauntlet of guards sta- tion in our railroad travel. Of course, it is not de- 
tioned over narrow gates, as if you were a convict to sirable that our public lines of travel should become 
be subsequently identified; and, after being igno- standing battle-fields; but half-a-dozen contests 
miniously repelled from every habitable car by in- would be all thai is necessary, and would still leave 
solent brakemen, who surlily inform you that it is | large balance unadjusted. Reverence for law and 
“reserved for ladies,” you are forced to repair toa order is very estimable ; but in this case law and order 
ricketty conveyance thronged with a class of people | mean fraud and imposition, and their brief suppres- 
whose general appearance goes far to justify the sion will do no permanent harm. Let railroad presi- 
prevalent ignominous treatment. Then begins the | dents and directors once learn that they are to be 
reign of the conductor, who rudely shakes the sleep- held to a species of account which admits no bribery 
ing passenger to elicit a sight and a punch at his | #94 intimidation, and the matter willall be adjusted 
ticket ; gruffly replies to civil questions, if, indeed, with mutual comfort and satisfaction. 
he condescends to reply at all; bullies and abuses the 
man whose ticket is mislaid; becomes a very ruffian, 
threatening personal violence to the plucky few who CLUBS FOR LADIES. 
demand a seat as a prerequisite to producing their 
tickets. The conductor is succeeded by shrill-voiced 
boys, who walk down the aisle, throwing right and 
left, in your face or lap, or on top of your book, as 
the case may be, flash newspapers and. bundles of bad 
candy. Nothing that can add to your misery is 
spared ; any remonstrance only precipitates fresh in- 
sults which you are powerless to resent. Your threat- 
ened recourse to the officers of the road is received 
with derision; and, if made, is followed by no atone- 
ment or amelioration. Hotel and restaurant present 
‘the same phenomena, with but slight variations. 
Fromoffice clerk to waiter and chambermaid, neg- 
lect, severe hauteur, and fatuous condescension are 
the consequence of claiming their attention. To the 
hotel unhappinesses there are occasional and meri- 
torious exceptions ; to those of the railroads, none. 
The general insolence of our public servants 
is a suggestive theme on which we shall not 
now enter at large. One effect of our repub- 
licanism is to imbue the lower social classes with 
an aggressive self-assertion and a constant desire 
to vindicate their equality which are often very 
distasteful. Yet it is preferable to the abject 
servility of the lower classes in other countries; and 
a more intimate acquaintance with your impudent 


sans-culotte may show that at bottom he is by no|no test for a lady’s powers of conversation, no com- 
means a bad fellow, and lacks only the ameliorating | petition whereby real merit is made known and 
influences of a higher civilization whose denial to|the false and artificial disclosed. 
him he takes this manner of resenting. Few of us 
have any desire to see the servants of railroads and 
other public places divested of all manhood and 
transformed into grimacing, bowing, spiritless ma- 
chines, content with their servitude. But there is a 























T is somewhat remarkable that the zealous advo- 
cates of philanthropic and misanthropic isms 
have never suggested the idea of clubs for ladies. 
We do not mean tea-drinkings and sewing circles for 
wretched scandal and gossip, but rather clubs for 
ladies as there are clubs for gentlemen—with reading 
rooms and libraries and halls for social gatherings. 
We know very well that the majority of our readers 
will shrink from such a suggestion—call the idea 
ridiculous, preposterous, and the like. But, for all 
that, there may be some considerations connected 
with the matter which are not taken into account 
at first thotght. . 
The main reason that we would advance for the 
establishment of clubs for ladies is the same that has 
resulted in the multiplication of clubs for gentlemen. 
We mean the utterly unsatisfying character of what 
is called modern fashionable society. Intelligent and 
sensible men and women are disgusted with its 
namby-pamby silliness. Conversation is out of the 
question. Dancing and drinking and display of 
dress are the chief concomitants. And so the men 
go to their clubs, and there is no real social enjoy- 
ment for intelligent ladies. The result is little cliques 
and gatherings which can néver be exempt from the 
intrusion of gossips and scandal-mongers. There is 


If a lady can 
dance she passes muster. School education is of 
very little account. <A few set phrases will admit her 
to circles of fashion and wealth. What is wanted is 
some means for calling out the real intelligence of a 


lady, and for genuine social refinement—not display 
mean which the public has a right to demand.!and gluttony. Clubs can be formed whose condi- 


When you make payment for services to persons who| tions of membership should be so severe that the 
offer them for sale, you have a clear right to receive | true would soon be sifted from the false. Silly girls 
them without the accompaniment of opprobrious| would sigh in vain for admission on the strength of 
treatment. When you buy a passage of a railroad| dress and wealth. These would be ignored. Only 
company at such rates as insure them from twenty to | ladies of real education and intelligence could gain 
fifty per «ent. dividends, you are defrauded if you are | admittance, and, once enrolled, it would be an honor 
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to be known as connected with this or that club. In 
this way time could be spent far more profitably than 
at formal parties, and those only who are congenial 
would be brought together. 

A pleasant feature of these clubs for ladies would 
be the gatherings in the day-time when gentlemen 
are at their business. Here one could drop in and 
spend an hour among books and papers and in en- 
tertaining conversation with the most refined and 
intelligent. Especially pleasant would it be in the 
evenings—such evenings as might be set apart for 
special gatherings—for ladies and gentlemen (each 
lady member always having the privilege of intro- 
ducing a gentleman, of course) to meet for easy con- 
versation over books, or in view of paintings, or, at 
‘times, to listen to some scholarly essay. This would 
certainly be a great improvement upon the wishy- 
washy evening party or the crowded halls of an acad- 
emy reception. What is wanted is an antidote to 
bad society, some place where only true ladies can 
be admitted. We believe that the object can be 
gained by clubs, and are very sure that they would 
soon work a revolution in our fashionable society, 

Nor would we confine these clubs to large cities, 
The ladies of almost any town or village could advan- 
tageously form little coteries, with a club-room where 
they might meet for reading books and periodicals, 
and for intelligent conversation. This would be par- 
ticularly pleasant in suburban towns, where gentle- 
men are necessarily absent from early morning till 
late at night. In fact there ishardly any city or town 
in the land where such clubs could not be advanta- 
geously formed. And if well planned and carried out, 
they would soon result in a vast improvement in what 
is now known as refined society. Who will start the 
first club for ladies? What lady who is thoroughly 
disgusted with the developments of artificial life 
will begin a reform in this way ¢ 





PHILATELY. 


wee enough has been written in regard to nu- 

mismatics to make the subject tolerably well 
understood, and the procuring of its statistics casy, 
the kindred science of stamp collecting has thus far 
been left in comparative obscurity, An occasional 
item in the newspapers or a copy of some English 
advertiscment relating to it, now and then, gives a 
hint to the public of the existence of such a pursuit; 
but beyond this all is vague and indefinite, And 
yet “philately” possesses an extensive and widely- 
spread literature, shows talented and intellectual men 
among its devotees, and counts its lesser adherents in 
every part of the globe. 


termine with exactness. There are collectors of ten 
years’ standing, though their number is few; but 
probably the idea became a popular one about the 
year 1860, manifesting itself in Europe first on the 
Continent, especially at Paris, and then in England, 
and appearing in this country not much later. The 
majority of the class who entered into the pursuit 
when it first became a mania were not such as would 
give much respectability thereto, being mostly young 
persons to whom the “collection” of cvins or other 
curiosities had become wearisome, and who quickly 
seized upon so novel an idea with a zeal whose ardor 
foretold the shortness of its existence. Their excite- 
ment soon dying out, as a matter of course, gave 
some the impression that the puerile pursuit of stamp 
collecting had died with it, Such, however, was not 
the case; but, in place of its noisy defenders, there 
had quietly arisen a class of scientific amateurs who, 
with ever-increasing ranks, have since pressed on to 
make philately what it now is. 

In 1862 the first attempts to reduce the pursuit toa 
science were made by the issue of Moen’s Munuel, at 
Brussels, and Brown’s Catalogue, at London; these 
being followed before the close of the year by nu- 
merous other catalogues, albums, and publications 


relating to the subject. But the increasing number 
of collectors, and the constantly accumulating infor- 


mation developed by them, showed the necessity of 
something more than new editions of already pub- 
lished works. To supply this want, in January, 
1863, appeared the first number of Le Timbre Poste 











at Brussels, followed in February by the Stamp Col- 








When the pursuit began it is rather difficult to de- ° 
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lector’s Magazine, at Bath, and in April by the Brie/- 
marken-Sammler, at Leipsic. These three, together 
with Ze Oollectioner, started at Paris a year later, 
have remained the standard authorities among peri- 
odical philatelic literature, and are edited by gentle- 
men of talent and ability. From the first their regular 
monthly issues have never failed to appear. In ad- 
dition to these, there have been published at various 
times in England more thana dozen monthly “stamp 
journals,” and in France and Germany half that num- 
ber, the majority of which still survive. 

The first catalogue of stamps published in Eng- 
land—that of Mount Brown—has continued to re- 
main the standard in the language, haying reached 
its sixth edition, Dr. Gray's illustrated catalogue 
possesses its peculiar merits and is especially valued 
by new collectors, though it cannot compare in ex- 
cellence to Moen’s illustrated ‘‘ Guide-Manuel,” which 
latter work is perhaps the most elaborate of any thus 
far offered to the stamp collecting world. Its letter- 
press has been translated and published separately in 
England, and in this cheaper form has had an exten- 
sive circulation; the plates which form the distinct- 
ive feature of the work are also to be procuted by 
themselves. The German catalogue of Berger Lev- 
rault, published at Strasburg, in 1864, is now the 
acknowledged authority, and approaches as near to 
perfection as is possible for a work of its charac- 
ter. It has already been translated into French, 
and an English edition is promised shortly to ap- 
pear. The two best known albums for contain- 
ing stamps are those of Moens and Lallier, is- 
sued at Brussels and Paris respectively and reprinted 
in England, each of which possesses its peculiar 
qualities, acceptable or otherwise according to in- 
dividual taste. Oppen’s catalogue and album com- 
bined has perhaps proved the most popular of all, 
as shown by its eight editions. Beside these 
“standard” works which we have mentioned, there 
have appeared a large number of lesser note, cata- 
logues, albums, guides, companions, counterfeit stamp 
detectors, etc.; Switzerland and Italy sending in 
their contributions to philatelic literature as well as 
England, France, and Germany. The share which 
America holds in the same field is meager, but yet 
deserves chronicling. Kline’s “ Manual,” issued in 
Philadelphia at the close of 1862, was the first at- 
tempt in that direction, and was followed by a cata- 
logue from Sever & Francis, of Cambridge, in the 
following summer. The former has reached a third 
edition, and the latter, we believe, a second; but with 
the exception of a few details, mostly relating to 
American stamps, they are mere transcripts of the 
original English publications. The descriptive price 
catalogue of Winterburn, issued last year at Cincin- 
nati, should not be overlooked in this enumeration, 
Of the dozen or less “stamp periodicals” which have 
appeared none possesses any respectability or especial 
worth, being confessedly or in reality little more than 
advertising circulars of the various stamp dealers who 
issue them; two, however, have entered upon their 
second year. Perhaps we may add to the list, as at 
least pertaining to the subject, the “ United States 
Mail,” which, though the “ official organ of the de- 
partment,” contains much of interest to the philat- 
elist. Of other works thus far published, Till’s 
“ Boston Album” is perhaps the best of its kind, 
though those issued by tlre Appletons sustain a good 
reputation among American collectors. 

Everything must have its name, and for the pursuit 
of stamp-collecting, shortly after its advent, was in- 
vented the appellation of timbromanie, anglicized into 
“ timbromania,” which answered for a couple of years, 
in the want of something better, thought its literal 
meaning of “stamp madness” was distasteful to 
many. ‘Timbrophily ” then appeared and was favor- 
ably noticed; but before it came to be generally 
adopted, M. Herpin, of Paris, suggested the term 
“ philatelie,” since anglicized into “ philately,” which 
was at once seized upon by former “ timbromaniacs” 
and “timbrophilists ” as the long-sought designation 
for their pet pursuit, and with its derivatives it has 
now become a household word in the postage-stamp 
collecting world. It is derived from the Greek ¢iAog, 
friend or amateur, and dreAje, the adjective, or dréAea, 
the substantive, the latter word implying exemption 
from tax. Hence a philatelist is a lover of a pursuit 








which is endless, or “ one who is fond of those rounds, 
ovals, squares, or other forms which bring your 
epistles free of tribute to your doors,” 








THE GRADUATES OF OUR THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS. 


T this season of the year the supply of clergymen 
tk. is largely increased by the schools of theology. 
Not too much so, for although there are thousands of 
clergymen unemployed .and thousands of churches 
without pastors there is a need of good preachers. 
The graduates of theological schools are said to 
be anything but good preachers, with few excep- 


tions. They are accomplished scholars. They are 
gentlemen. They live purely and conscientidusly. 


But in the pulpit they fail. Little sympathy exists 
between them and their hearers. They cannot reach 
them, and the first step of the orator is untaken. 
They feel the awkwardness of their position, and 
congregations see and are pained by it. 

Young men fresh from theological training are 





familiar with all the learning of their profession. 
They know church history accurately, and all distinc- 
tions of religious belief, ancient or modern. They can 
tell you the precise difference between Homoousians 
and Homoiousians, Monophysites and Monothelites, 
Jansenists and Molinists. The acts of Nice, Chalce- 
don, Trent, and Dort are thoroughly grasped. They 
are at home in creed controversies. The great dis- 
pute of the procession of the Spirit, whether jilioque 
is properly in the creed of the Latin Church and 
should be in that of the Greek, is as open to them as 
the spelling-book. And this is right; our clergy 
should be profoundly learned. 

But it is not all. There is needed a thorough 
training in the art of pulpit speaking. All men can- 
not be orators, any more than they can be poets. But 
most men can be taught to speak better than they 
do. And in most cases men can be so trained as to 
get and hold attention to what they say. Any earnest 
man in his personal cause will demand and obtain a 
hearing. The art can be taught. Nature may be 
imitated. 

It is the fault of many educated men to despise 
elocutional training. They abhor artifice, and any 
attempt to increase the size of the lungs, to deepen 
the voice, they consider an unwarrantable interference 
with nature. But of what use is a man’s learning, 
his skill as a writer, if, because his voice is weak, his 
chest is narrow, his movements are awkward, he fails 
to display it? Of what avail is the preacher’s mes- 
sage if, for want of proper care in its delivery, those 
who sit in the pews before him cannot or will not 
hear it? No matter what it costs him in the way of 
discipline, if a preacher has anything to say let him 
learn how to say it. Not for display, not to earn a 
reputation, but that, being heard, it may do good. 

Preachers are apt to preach on subjects which are 
not interesting or useful. Many questions of doctrine 
are open questions and must remain so. But 
questions of practice are the same in all time. The 
immediate followers of Christ were most of them 
poor theologians, but they lived the life. The “ en- 
thusiasm of Christianity” lifted them above their 
opinions, They needed no law. They suffered few 
temptations. They did what was right, because they 
had been born again, and had little desire to do wrong. 

The people go to sleep under a discourse on points 
of doctrine. But they are awake and listen eagerly to 
the man who preaches Christ—the way, the truth, and 
the life. Christ gave us not only doctrine. He gave 
himself. We are to receive not merely his theory, but 
him. Hedid not show ussimply the way. He is himself 
the way. Let the young man entering the sacred office 
not trouble himself most about the religious opinions of 
his hearers. They arein hischurch. Thatis enough. 
Whether they read Edwards, Strauss, Renan, “ Ecce 
Homo,” or the Bible only, let it be all one to him. 
Let him teach them the Life, showing them how it 
burns in him and is a power. What in their enthu- 
siasm cared Loyola or Xavier for men’s belief? They 
held up to all the Christ. In him trust, and you shall 
never be confounded. That was their simple creed. 

With the life a controlling force, subduing all 








under it, leading him to employ, with jesuitical skill, 
all means to make it felt, the’ preacher can hardly 
fail to succeed. 





LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN, 


Messrs. TickNoR & FIELDs have just published, in a 
little quarto of one hundred and seventy-seven pages, 
the remains of the late George Arnold, under the title of 
“ Drift, and other Poems.” It is edited by Mr. William 
Winter, who contributes a graceful and touching me 
moir of his dead friend, which is so good of its kind 
that we wish there was more of it. We have the same 
feeling in regard to the poems which follow, of which 
there are fifty-nine, selected, we presume, from a much 
larger number in print and manuscript: To say that the 
majority are good, is to say something ifor their writer in 
this age of fine poets and indifferent poetasters ; but that 
phrase, and, indeed, every single phrase that occurs to 
us, fails to characterize them as we could wish. There 
is something about them, or in them, which evades crit- 
icism, escaping it like the aroma of a flower, or an evan- « 
escent mood of mind. They possess a spirit of their own 
which it is difficult to analyze, made up as it is of feeling 
and reflection, now betraying itself in a gleam of gayety 
and now lurking in the “linked sweetness ” of a tender 
and luxuriant melancholy. The most lasting impression 
which they have left upon our minds is that of sadness 
—not deep. or profound, but positive and settled. Their 
most obvious qualities are a vein of natural descrip- 
tion, an unstudied simplicity and grace of diction, and 
an agreeable originality in measures. There is something 
touching in this poem, as almost every man who has suf: 
fered will feel : 





THE OLD PLACE. 
I stand on the shore of a moonlit sea, 
Under the stars of a summer sky, 
And sad are the thoughts that come to me, 
As the sorrowful night-wind whispers by. 


*T is the same old sea whose voices call, 

The same old stars, with their twinkling eyes, 
The same old moonlight silvers all, 

And the same old solemn thoughts arise. 


Naught in the scene has changed for years, 
Waves, nor stars, nor moonlight fair; 

And here in my eyes are the same old tears, 
For the same old hopeless love I bear, 


Less mournful, but touched with the same spirit o 
sadness, is this : 
DE PROFUNDIS. 
Through the vague rifts in pearly clouds that lie 
Along the horizon, ’twixt the sky and sea, 


A planet’s trembling radiance gleams on high, 
Far, far from me. 


The gentle breeze of evening loiters on, 
Faint with the breath of many a tropic tree, 
But groves of sandal, spice, and cinnamon 
Are far from me. 


O Love! I see thee glittering from afar; 
Sweet airs and silvery lights encompass thee, 
But—like the spice groves and the evening star— 
Far, far from me! ‘ 


As we have spoken of Mr. Arnold's originality in meas- 
ures, we will give a specimen of what we mean by quot- 
ing the first stanza of an irregular lyric entitled 


BEER. 
Here 
With my beer 
I sit, 
While golden moments flit: 
Alas! 
They pass 
Unheeded by: 
And, as they fly, 
I, 
Being dry, 
Sit, idly sipping here 
My beer. 


This is not very exalted poetry, perhaps it is not 
poetry at all, but it is admirable as a bit of bizarre versi- 
fication. Herrick himself might have written it. 

Very different and very impressive is this poem, with 
which the volume closes : 


IN THE DARK. 

[ While this book was passing through the press, a fortunate 
accident placed in my possession the original manuscript of this, 
the last poem that Arnold wrote. It was written within a few 
days of his death, when the shadow of the night that knows no 
earthly dawn was already closing around him.—W. W.] 


All moveless stand the ancient cedar-trees 
Along the drifted sand-hills where they grow ; 
And from the dark west comes a wandering breeze, 
And waves them to and fro. 


A murky darkness lies along the sand, 

Where bright the sunbeams of the morning shone; 
And the eye vainly seeks, by sea and land, 

Some light to rest upon. 


No large, pale star its glimmering vigil keeps ; 
An inky sea reflects an inky sky; 

And the dark river, like a serpent, creeps 
To where its black piers lie. 
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Strange, salty odors through the darkness steal, 
And through the dark the ocean-thunders roll. 
Thick darkness gathers, stifling, till I feel 
Its weight upon my soul! 


I stretch my hands out in the empty air; 
I strain my eyes into the heavy night ; 

Blackness of darkness! . . . Father, hear my prayer, 
Grant me to see the light! 


As poor Ophelia sings in her madness : 
‘* He is gone, he is gone, 
And we cast away moan ; 
God ha’ mercy on his soul! 
“And of all Christian souls, I pray God, God be wie you.” 


Messrs. LEypotpt & Hor have just published 
another installment of their charming Tauchnitz edition 
of Thackeray’s works, consisting of four volumes, one 
half of which are devoted to that pleasant young gen- 
tleman, Philip Firmin, and the adventures which befell 
him on his way through this checkered world of ours ; 

+ the remainder containing the memoirs of the doughty 
Barry Lyndon; the tremendous adventures of Major Ga- 
hagan ; the Fatal Boots; and Thackeray’s ballads and 
poems. This selection presents the great English hu- 
morist in the budding and at the fullness of his powers. 
It is years since we read “Barry Lyndon,” but our re- 
membrance of its power and knowledge of the world is 
still vivid. “Philip” being among the last works of its 
author, is, of course, fresh in the minds of all his read- 
ers, who can never forget the Little Sister. For the 
poems of Thackeray, what shall be said of them which 
has not been said over and over again—of the breadth 
of their humor, the salt of their wit, and the mingled 
sweetness and pathos which haunts them like the dreams 
of a lost youth? 


‘*Ah me! how quick the days are flitting! 

I mind me of a time that’s gone, 

When here I'd sit, as now I'm sitting, 
In this same place—but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 

And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me, 
—There’s no one now to share my cup.” 


And “The Mahogany Tree,” was ever lyric like it? 


** Once on the boughs 
Birds of rare plume 
Sang, in its bloom; 
Night birds are we: 
Here we carouse, 
Singing, like them, 
Perched round the stem 
Of the jolly old tree. 
* ~ ~ * 
Care, like a dun, 
Lurks at the gate: 
Let the dog wait ; 
Happy we'll be! 
Drink every one: 
Pile up the coals, 

Fill the red bowls, 
Round the old tree!” 


And “The Age of Wisdom,” which, by the way, was 
first published in the burlesque continuation of “Ivan- 
hoe,” would be worthy of any poet, living or dead: 


‘Ho, pretty page, with the dimpled chin, 
That never has known the harber’s shear, 
All your wish is woman to win; 
This is the way that boys begin— 
Wait till you come to forty year. 


“Curly gold locks cover foolish brains, 
Billing and cooing is all your cheer, 
Sighing and singing of midnight strains, 
Under Bonnybell’s window panes— 
Wait till you come to forty year. 


“Forty times over let Michaelmas pass, 
Grizzling hair the brain doth clear, 
Then you know a boy is an ass, 
Then you know the worth of a lass— 
Once you have come to forty year. 


* * * * * * 


** Gillian’s dead, God rest her bier, 
How I loved her twenty years syne! 
Marian’s married, but I sit here 
Alone and merry at Ferty Year 
Dipping my nose in the Gascon wine.”’ 


Alone, good fool, but not merry, since that last verse has 
made thy voice quaver, and brought a tear to thy simple, 
lack-luster eye. Rattle thy bells as thou wilt, thou art 
sad «t the bottom of thy foolish heert. 


* The play is done; the curtain drops, 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell; 
A moment yet the actor stops, 
And looks around, to say farewell. 
It is an irksome word and task ; 
And when he’s laughed and said his say, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that ’s anything but gay.” 


As lovers of Thackeray, we are obliged to the publish- 


ers for this neat and portable edition of his works, which 
is just the thing to slip into the satchel or pocket when 


one is about to make a flying visit to the mountains or 
the sea-shore. 


THE poem below comes tous from Charlestown, Mass., 
bearing the signature of Fannie Stevens Bruce : 
VICTORIE. 
Zz: 
A young form, supple as an Indian’s bow, 
Straight as an arrow fitted to the string; 
A shape of graceful curves and dainty lines— 
A wondrous shape beyond imagining ! 
A Venus, vestured in mortality— 
One of God’s models, rare as rare can be. 


It. 

A slender foot, fleet as the startled fawn’s, 
Skimming the earth as lightly as the bird 

Of rainbow plumage skims the garden flowers, 
Whose petals scarce by its frail weight are stirred— 

A foot which falls and leaves as little sound 

As apple-blossoms fluttering to the ground. 


m1. 
A hand, which might be velvet from the feel 
Of its smooth surface, goft and dainty fair 
As cream-leaved roses, which 0’ wedding nights 
Coy bridesmaids braid among their shining hair— 
A hand which, when within your own ’tis lain, 
Pours golden fires along each nerve and vein. 
Iv. 
A crescent brow, set round with rings of gold, 
A dream of glory, hiding in each tress 
Two silken arches, and, beneath, two orbs 
From whose brown brightness you mayhap might guess 
The look and color of the matchless eyes 
That make the Koran’s promised Paradise. 
Vv. 
A virgin cheek, fair-shapen as a peach, 
Where roses blossom every day i’ the year ; 
And lips, so crimson-warm, so honey-sweet, 
That, looking on them, one might almost fear 
They were a poet’s fancy, moonlight born, 
To fade with the stars before the fiery dawn. 
vI. 
A bosom, shrine of all most tender thoughts ; 
A heart, so kind it has a prayer to say 
(Not for itself—there is no need for that) 
For all the woes and wants which cross its way. 
A creature, gifted in all witchery, 
And that’s the maid of maids—my Victorie. 


Mr. M. F. Watworts, the author of “ Hotspur,” 
“ Stormcliff,” and other novels, is engaged upon the lives 
of the six Chancellors of New York. He has gathered 
for the life of Chancellor Walworth, his ancestor, a 
friend of Washington, and one of the drafters of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, between three and four hund- 
red letters, among which are some written by Washing- 
ton from Valley Forge; while others are by Generals 
Montgomery, Schuyler,and Clinton. The correspondence 
in question is enriched by letters from John Jay, Gou- 





verneur Morris, and other of our early politicians, and 
statesmen ; to which should be added a description by 
an aged lady who was present of a dinner given by 
Washington to Chancellor Livingston’s family, at his 
headquarters at Newburg. Livingston’s connection 
with Robert Fulton also appears, besides papers from Mr. 
Bigelow, our minister at Paris, illustrating Livingston’s 
life in that capital while he was negotiating, as our em- 
bassador, the purchase of Louisiana. The life of the 
first chancellor is to be published in the course of the 
present year; the lives of the other five when they shall 
have been completed. 

THE “United States Service Magazine,” which has 
run for two years and a half, ceased with the issue of the 
July number. At the close of his valedictory the pub. 
lisher addresses our fighting men in the following terms: 


“Gallant officers and brave men of the army and navy 
of the United States, whose kind appreciation has always 
been so grateful, because soe heartily given, in bringing 
to a close an intercourse that has been so pleasant, I con- 
gratulate you on a peace so nobly won—a peace that has 
no longer need of a distinctively military literature—and 
beg to add my ‘ welcome home’ to that already so proud- 
ly given you by an again united people, praying that the 
time may be far distant when another call to arms shall 
require the reappearance of the ‘ Service Magazine.’ ” 

To the closing lines of which valedictory we beg leave 
to add our emphatic amen. 

Miss AucusTa J. Evans, the author of “ Beulah,” 
“ Macaria,” and other novels, is said to be collecting 
money to repair the graves of the soldiers of her state 
(Georgia) who lost their lives in defense of the Confeder. 
ate cause. According to another account, she has already 
erected over their remains a stately marble mausoleum. 


BARRY GRAY made a visit recently to the grave of 
Joseph Rodman Drake, the author of “The Culprit Fay,” 
which is at Hunt’s Point, in this state, and which he de- 
scribes thus: 


“It is a strange spot to select for a burial ground, being 
a hummock, surrounded by low, marshy flats, with the 
waters of the Sound, or rather the entrance to it, coming 
up to within a short distance of its boundaries. The 


the bay was covered with white caps, while the wind 
sang mournfully through the trees in the burial ground, 
“A stone wall, built close to the road, protects the burial. 
place from invading feet, and through a narrow iron gate 
rusted and unfastened, an entrance is obtained, Years 
haye, seemingly, gone by since the hands of affection have 
tended the graves which are here to be found. Weeds 
and trailing vines grow in tangled luxuriance throughout 
the inclosure ; though roses and lilacs, planted long ago, 
still bloom on these deserted graves, mingling their per. 
fume with the salt sea-breeze which sweeps above them, 
“A low monument of black marble, obtained from the 
quarries in Westchester County, being simply a square 
block, surmounted by a quadrangular pyramid, rises 
above the grave wherein the remains of Joseph Rodman 
Drake have lain for more than forty-five years. The only 
inscription on it is on one side, and reads thus: 


** “SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE, M_D., 
WHO DIED SEPTEMBER 21, 
1820, 
AGED 25 YEARS. 


None knew bim but to love him, 
Nor named him but to praise.’ "’ 


THE Hoyt family met last week at Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. Mr. D. W. Hoyt, of the Providence High School, 
read a paper on the history of the family, while the Rey, 
Ralph Hoyt, the poet, delivered himself of a poem on the 
same theme. 


THE fifth number of “ The Galaxy ” contains a number 
of readable papers, among which may be mentioned 
“Pharaoh’s Horses,” by Maria Louisa Poole; “ English 
Parties,” by George M. Towle ;“ Frederick Edwin Church,” 
by Henry T. Tuckerman ; “ The Harvest of the Sea,” by 
Frederick B. Perkins ; “ Tormenting the Alphabet,” by 
George Wakeman; the fourth part of “ The Art of Din- 
ing,” by Prof. Blot ; and “ Elements of the Art of Poetry,” 
a closely stated and clearly reasoned analysis of what 
makes poetry and poets, by E.C.Stedman. “The Claver- 
ings” and “Archie Lovell” are continued. Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard contributes this sonnet : 


TO A POET 
ON HIS FORTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
** Whom the gods love die young,” we have been told, 
And wise of some the saying seems to be, 
Of others fuolish ; as it is of thee, 
Who proven hast whom the gods love live old. 
For have not forty seasons o’er thee rolled, 
The worst propitious—setting like a sea 
Toward the haven of présperity, 
Now full in sight, so fair the wind doth hold ? 
Hast thou not Fame, the poet’s chief desire; 
A wife whom thou dost love, who loves thee well ; 
A child in whom your differing natures blend ; 
And friends, troops of them, who respect, admire ? 
(How deeply one, it suits not now to tell.) 
Such livés are long, and have a perfect end. 

Mr. Pavut H. Hayne, the young Southern poet, writes 
to us from Georgia, and in the course of his letter says: 
“Your Boston correspondent speaks of a bovk by Leigh 
Hunt, now in the press of Roberts Brothers. Some years 
since I enjoyed an opportunity of reading Hunt’s MS. 
(it was sent to me by S. Adams Lee), and beyond doubt 
it will delight every scholar, since so complete a work 
upon the sonnet, its origin, varieties, etc., has never yet 
appeared in English. 

“ Apropos of the late Leigh Hunt, I received from him 
six years ago, in acknowledgment, I presume, of certain 
complimentary reviews and verses, a most curious and 
valuable present, some strands, namely, of the hair of 
Keats, Shelley, Byron, and his own, likewise. 

“These I had neatly framed, and though the war has 
left me a beggar, Ihave religiously preserved relics so 
precious. Shelley’s hair and John Keats’s have a golden 
tinge which is exquisite. Byron’s is coarse and dark, 
like some phases of his character, As for Hunt’s, the 
locks are white as snow,” 


Many of our readers are already informed of the lit- 
erary work which the Sanitary Commission has under- 
taken since the close of its active labors in the field and 
hospital. The commission, having a surplus of funds, 
thought that the people would be best pleased with an 


amount of supplies received and the manner in which 
they had been expended. 

The archives were collected from the various offices 
and branches of the commission, and systematically ar- 
ranged for historical use; and a historical bureau was 
organized in October, 1865, at 21 West Twelfth Street, 
this city. Charles J. Stillé, Esq., of Philadelphia, a mem- 
ber of the commission whom many of the readers of 
THE RounD TABLE will remember as the author of 
“How a Free People Conduct a Long War,” and several 
other stirring patriotic pamphlets published during the 
first months of the war, was selected as historian. He 
is also the author of “The Memorial of the Great Cen- 








afternoon on which I visited it was cool and breezy, and 


tral Fair of the Sanitary Commission in Philadelphia.” 
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It was necessary that the records of particular branches | 
of the commission’s work should be prepared by men | 
who had been identified with that work. | 

Dr. Elisha Harris, of New York, one of the original 
members of the commission and chairman of its medical 
committee, has had the charge of the preparation of a| 
history of its medical work. He has been assisted by | 
nearly all of its inspectors. The following shows the | 
scope of this portion of the history: Vol. I., The Armies | 
and the Campaigns in the War for the Union, considered | 
with reference to the Organization and Character of the 
Volunteer Forces, in relation to their Hygienic Expe- 
rience in the Service. Vol. II, Military Hygiene and 
Camp Diseases: A Digest of Observations and Practical 
Studies in the Armjes and Hospitals during the War. 
Vol. IL, The Surgery: of the War viewed in its Hy- 


gienic and Practical Aspects. Vol. IV., Hospitals, Am- |. 


bulances, Battle-field Succor, and the Progress of Im- 
provement in Mechanical and other Appliances for Sick 
and Wounded Soldiers. 

The record of the sources from which supplies have 
been received, the manner in which they were obtained, 
transported, and distributed, with accurate tables show- 
ing amounts from sections and for different periods of 
time, is nearly completed under the direction of Prof, I. 


ing the war one of the most energetic and valued inspect- | 
ors of the commission in the western armies. 


about to exhibit an interesting collection of old manu. 
scripts, of the first books published by the promulgators 
of their faith, and of medals and portraits relating to the 
early history of the Reformation. 

THE June number of the “ Cornhill Magazine” con- 
tains an interesting and exhaustive article on “The Re- 
discovery of Dante’s Remains at Ravenna,” a subject 
upon which we expressed ourselves some months since. 

MILTON, one would think, is the last poet who could 
be forced to do duty in the columns of Punch, yet that 
would-be facetious old gentleman has found a line in 
“Paradise Lost” which he puts up in his hall for the 
benefit of his footmen, viz. : 

‘* They also serve who only stand and wait.”’ 

TE Emperor Napoleon is the subject of a political 
cartoon in the “ Kladderadatsch,” the Punch of Germany, 
which represents him as a large spider, waiting quietly 
in his web while the different European states, in the 
shape of insects, are flying about and being caught in it. 
Beneath are the words of Rouher in the Corps Légis- 
latif: ‘‘ Honest Neutrality and Liberty of Action.” Quite 
as good a motto would be Mary Howitt’s well known 
lines: 

‘* Will you walk into my parlor? 
Said the spider to the fly.” 

A LATE letter from Panama, in the Atheneum, con- 

tains the following anecdote of President Lincoln : 


“T asked the Chilian admiral (who is an Englishman, 





To Rev. F. N. Knapp, a faithful and wise officer and 
servant of the commission from its first organization, its | 
associate secretary and superintendent of special relief, | 
was intrusted the preparation of a history of this work, 
and as its organizer and constant supervisor he was pecu- 
liarly fitted for this duty. Among the subdivisions of 
this branch of the work, the history of homes and lodges 
and of the hospital directory have been prepared re- 
spectively by Rev. Jno. A. Anderson, of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. H. 8. Holbrooke, of Louisville, Kentucky, both 
agents of the commission. 

Prof. B. A. Gould, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
actuary of the commission, is preparing a record of the) 
work of this bureau, giving the results in tables showing | 
the mortality and sickness and relative power of endur- 
ance of soldiers of various ages, nations, sizes, occupa- 
tions, etc. The whole will constitute seven volumes, 
several of which are now in the press of,J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., of Philadelphia. 

During its active life the commission published from | 
time to time documents showing the scope and result of | 
its work, which were distributed among the people. 
These constitute a series of ninety-five documents, and | 
they now have on hand about eight hundred complete | 
sets, which will be distributed among the principal pub- | 
lic libraries at home and abroad; also sets of the com- 
mission’s bulletin. 





FOREIGN. 


Two French men of letters, M. Paul Féval, the novel- 
ist, and M. Victor Sardou, the dramatist, have been ex- 
pressing their opinion of each other in Figaro. M.Sardou 
was, in his literary nonage, a protégé of M. Féval, and the | 
latter in his article gives a witty portrait of the incipient 
playwright at that period, as noticeable for its wit as its 
apparent truth. M. Sardou, in his response, which is a 
manly statement of the difficulties that he encountered 
in trying to get his pieces played, and which narrates his 
wanderings by night in winter across the Seine, without 
umbrella or paletot, and his remembrance of the arcades 
which on wet nights gave him a dry run of some hund- 
reds of yards—M. Sardou, we say, relates his acquaint- 
ance with M. Féval, and how they worked together on a 
play, “ Le Bossu,” for nearly two years, which play was 
afterwards produced with great success, without his name 
even appearing on the bill, and without his obtaining any 
other reward than a Belgian copy of M. Féval’s novel on 
the same theme, the original conception of whose plot came 
from him. “The copy I got,” he says, “was a copy I 
could not even sell.” M. Sardou describes their working 
together, and says that in a murder scene which was to 
have been the pivot of the drama M. Féval stopped, and 
remarked, “ Suppose, in the middle of this scene, we were 
to make a Turk appear suddenly at the back door.” “A 
Turk!” ‘“ Yes, a Turk, dressed in a magnificent oriental 
costume, who would utter three words in Arabic.” 
“ What would be the use of the Turk?” ‘I don’t know; 
but it seems to me that he would produce a good effect.” 
M. Sardot: negatived the Turk, but his fellow-worker 
thought so much of that exalted personage that he used 
him afterwards in one of his many novels. Altogether 
the victory in this encounter of French wits rests with 
M. Sardou. 


and came out with me) why the Chilians did not try to 
get the greatest of American republics to help them. He 
thought it was no use trying, because a couple of years 
ago he was sent to Washington to get the permission of 
government for the purchase and export of two vessels, at 
that time contraband of war. President Lincoln received 
him with his usual affability; and while Seward was 
reading the Chilian state paper, Abraham Lincoln said : 
‘ Admiral, I must tell you a little story. When a young 
man I was very anxious to read a book which belonged 
toa neighborof mine. “ Neighbor,” I asked, “could you 
lend me this book?” “Certainly,” he replied; “ you can 
come here and read it whenever you like.” As the book 
was rather a bulky one, I thought this was an odd way 
of lending it to me; but I let that pass. A short time 
afterwards hecame tome. “ Lincoin,” he asked, “ can you 
lend me your bellows?” “Certainly,” I replied; “ here 
they are; you can come here and blow away as much as 
you like.” And that is exactly the case now, admiral ; 
you can come here and blow away as much as you like; 
but we cannot let you take the ships away.’” 


It is a good story, like many which President Lincoln 
told, but, unfortunately, it is not original with him, being 
taken from Bacon’s “ Apophthegms,” where it reads in 
this fashion : 


are told in his life; and one of his colleagues on the 
hanging committee tells how Wilkie carried a picture 
about, from room to room, for two or three days, trying 
it in every conceivable place, in hopes of hanging it es- 
pecially well. ‘Why do you carry that picture about?” 
said his brother-member. ‘It’s Geddes’s, answered 
Wilkie. But he was mistaken ; it proved to be the work 
of an Englishman, and the picture was immediately 
dropped, to take the common fate. On the same occasion, 
his two companions being away for a short time, found, 
on their return, one of the rooms hung entirely with 
Scotch pictures on the line. Wilkie had taken advan- 
tage of their short absence to serve his countrymen. But 
this arrangement was soon set aside. ‘This won’t do!’ 


they both exclaimed ; ‘it is a perfect Scotland Yard. 
Take it down, carpenter.’” 


Some of our Academicians, we fancy, could relate sto- 
ries that would outmatch that, in connection with their 
experience on similar committees here. It is a thankless 
task which they perform, and one which is sure to dis- 
please more than it can possibly please. 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. WILLIAM GILMoRE Smms, of South Carolina, is 
stopping at present in this city. 

*P. T. BARNuM, showman, was a large purchaser of cu- 
riosities at the sale, in London, of the late Gordon Cum- 
ming’s collection of objects of natural history. He is 
said to have secured everything that he desired, includ- 
ing a panorama of African scenery. 

M. GustTavE Dor& is about to publish his illustrated 
edition of “The Fables of La Fontaine.” It is said to 
contain some three hundred designs for which he has 
made careful studies, and is to be’published in weekly 
numbers, at fifty centimes each. 

Mr. Du CHAILLU was recently presented with a purse 
of one hundred guineas by the.Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of England, to reimburse him for the loss of his in. 
struments in his late disastrous expedition, and as a testi- 
monial of the value of his services to the cause of science. 

Marsha NIEt intends, it is said, to criticise Napo- 
leon’s “ Life of Cesar,” in the Revue Francais. 

Miss MARGARET Howitt, in her “Twelve Months in 
Sweden with Fredrika Bremer,” mentions a portrait of 
Cromwell, at Gripsholm, which is probably the one sent 
to Queen Christina in Cromwell’s name, with a copy of 
Latin verses by Milton. 

THE late James Sheridan Knowles left a posthumous 
play which is on the eve of publication, under the title 





“Master Mason, of Trinity College, sent his pupil to 
another of the fellows to borrow a book of him, who told 
him, ‘I am loth to lend my books out of my chamber; 
but if it please thy tutor to come and read it here, he 
shall as long as he will.’ It was winter, and some days 
after the same fellow sent to Mr. Mason to borrow his 
bellows; but Mr. Mason said, ‘I am loth to lend my bel- 
lows out of my chamber; but if thy tutor would come 
and use it here, he shall as long as he will.’” 


LorD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, the celebrated diplo- 
matist, has lately published a volume of verse under 
the title of ‘Shadows of the Past.” Dull and tedious as 
a whole, it contains one poem which is good enough to 
live. Here it is: 

“ She left us in her twentieth year ;— 
Never, ah! never to return! 
Why snatch’d away so young, so dear, 
We dared not even wish to learn. 


«She left us—yet in death so fair 
We seem’d as in a dream to weep, 
And half believed the fresh’ning air 
Might break too soon that fatal sleep. 


“The lovely form, the grace, the worth, 
Of many a bosom long were guests; 
If more ye seek, the jealous earth 
Will haste to answer, ‘ Here she rests.’ 


“* Dull nurse of bones! her dust is thine, 

At least in'these thy fleeting hours ; 

‘Tis life we store in memory’s shrine, 
And that, nor age nor worm devours.” 


THE pretty trifle below is from a collection of verses 
| just published in England: 
‘The dew is on the flowers, 
And the diamond in the cave ; 
A light is in the hours, 
And the amber on the wave. 
A star is in the skies, 
And a bird is on the tree; 
But the beaming of two eyes 
Is of dearer worth to me.” 

THE Messrs. Redgrave, in their lately published “ Cen- 
tury of Painters of the English School,” tell a queer 
story of that canny Scot, Wilkie, when he was on the 
hanging committee of the Royal Academy Exhibition : 


“He was of a very cautious disposition, slow to make 





THE Society of the History of French Protestants is 


promises, but carefui to keep them when made—clinging 
&trongly to his countrymen. Some good instances of this 





of “True Unto Death.” Originally written as an opera, 
it was recently produced as a drama in two acts at the 
Strand Theater, with moderate success. 

M. LAMARTINE’S affairs, which are in their chronic con- 
dition of collapse, have lately been taken into considera- 
tion by the Council of Ministers in France, one of whom, 
M. Rouher, is said to have proposed to give the needy 
poet and defunct statesman a pension of forty thousand 
francs for life, on condition of his making over to the 
state all his liabilities and assets. Lamartine declined 
the proposition, and intends, it is said, to settle in Sicily. 

M. Turers lately made a visit to Prince Napoleon, much 
to the astonishment of the small world of Paris. He has 
become very popular since his last speech in the 
chambers. 





SS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co, have nearly ready “ An 
Introductory Latin Book; intended as an Elementary 
Drill-book on the Inflections and Principles of the Lan- 
guage,” by Albert Harkness. 

Mr. G. W. CARLETON has in the press “ Pastimes 
with My Little Friends,” by Mrs. Martha Haines Butt 
Bennett. 

Mr. P. C. HEADLEY and Mr. or Gen. L. C. Baker, the 
chief of Mr. Stanton’s detective force during the rebel- 
lion, are preparing together a history of that bureau. 

Messrs. F. J. Huntrneton & Co. announce “The 
Book of Common Praise,” by the Rev. Dr. Staunton, a 
collection of every variety of sacred music, arranged ac- 
cording to the order of the Cliristian year and adapted 
to the Book of Common Prayer. 


Messrs. RoBerts BROTHERS will soon publish, by ar- 
rangement with the author, “ Christina Rossetti’s 
Poems,” with four designs by D. G. Rossetti. 

Messrs. Linpsay & BLAKISTON have in preparation 
“ Aitken’s Science and Practice of Medicine,” from the 
fourth London edition ; “ Waring’s Practical Therapeu- 
tics ;’ “ Dixon’s Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Eye,” 
a new and thoroughly revised edition ; “ The Physician’s 
Visiting-List,” of various sizes and styles, for 1867; 
“ Prince’s Orthopedic Surgery,” with numerous illustra- 
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tions ; “ Zauder on the Ophthalmoscope,” translated by 
Carter, with illustrations; “ Beale on the Microscope in 
Practical Medicine,” third edition ; “ Trousseau’s Clinical 
Medicine, Vol. I., Part I.;” “Cooley on the Toilet and 
Cosmetic Arts in Ancient and Modern Times ;” “ Duchen- 
nes’s Localized Electrisation,” with numerous illustra- 
tions, and “ Basham on Dropsy.” 

Mr. MountsTuaRT E. GRANT DuFrF, M. P., is about to 
publish “ Studies in European Politics.” 

Mr. Harrison AINSWORTH will publish at once his 
new novel, “The Constable de Bourbon.” 

Mrs. HENRY Woop has a new novel in the press en- 
titled “ Elster’s Folly.” 

Mr. CHARLES COLLINS, a brother of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, is about to publish a new novel, “ At the Bar.” 

Mr. JAMES BRarpwoop has in the press a volume on 
“Fire Prevention and Fire Extinction.” 


CAPTAIN CRAWLEY will soon publish “ The Billiard 
Book.” 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 
DEAR Srr: In your paper of the 16th inst. a reader 
inquires where the following lines may be found : 
** Rest was the wearied merchant’s prayer, 
Who plowed at night the Zgean wave.” 
They are the first two lines of a translation by Cowper 
from Horace, Book II., Ode XVI., and run more correctly 
thus: 
** Fase is the weary merchant’s prayer, 
Who plows by night the 2gean fiood.” 
The lines thus given correspond more nearly to the 
original. Respectfully yours, H.S. D. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Dear Str: The following spirited and very original 
verses were circulating among the scouting parties of 
rebel partisan horse in the Shenandoah valley in the 
summer of ’64. 

New York, June 17, 1866. 


GUERRILLA. 

Who hither rides so hard ?—A scout. 

Just after midnight he stole out, 

News, comrades !—there’s his signal-shout: 
Count! 

**One—two—three !’"—Three miles in front 

Yankees in camp. Call up the hunt. 

Now for the chase, the charge, the brunt: 
Mount! 


She ’s killed, that staggering, foam-splashed brown ! 

Her rider, gashed from brow to crown, 

Gasps “forward !’’"—clutches—reels—goes down : 
Shot! 

* Guerrilla !’’—look! his flickering eyes 

Flash “‘ forward!” even where he lies, 

And the scout charges as he dies: 
Trot! 


Well, here ’s the hill, and there ’s the camp, 

And there the drowsy pickets tramp ; 

Our brave steeds sniff the smoke and stamp: 
Pshaw! 

*Tis but a cheer, a plunge, a yell— 

Upon them, horse and man, pell-mell— 

And then the same old tale to tell: 
Draw! 


See the stout Major’s sorrel fret! 
Lord! what a Harry-ing ye’ll get, 
As when at Bath, Luray, we met, 
Yank! 
Ride !—we’ve an Ashby in each man ; 
Charge !—we’ve a Gilmor in the van ; 
Strike !—as a hundred Mosbys can— 
* Guer-r-r-r-illa !”’ 
To THE EDITOR oF THE RounD TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: You blame the artists of New York in a 
late number for “ not accepting criticism in a good spirit.” 
As I do not belong to the fraternity myself, you may at 
any rate give me credit for disinterestedness in offering a 
few explanations on this point. 

The following are a few of the complaints made by 
some of our artists against their critics. They say: 

1st. That these “art-critics” are often very inade- 
quately qualified for their business ; persons, for instance, 
who have never seen a European gallery, and whose 
reading and experience is too limited to authorize their 
giving ex cathedra judgments. 

2d. That a critic will write in several different news- 
papers under as many different signatures, thus deceiving 
the public by presenting the opinions of a single individ- 
ual as the concurrent judgment of various independent 
authorities. 

8d. That the critic frequently measures the artist’3 fi- 
delity to nature by his own ignorance. ‘To instance: 
when the painter has studied a particular scene on the 
spot, botanically, geologically, every way, the critic, who 
has no personal knowledge of the locality, will yet sum- 
marily condemn the painter’s rendering of it, because it 
does not resemble those localities with which he himself 
is familiar. 

4th. That in many cases the so-called criticism is no 
criticism at all, but sheer abuse, prompted by personal en- 
mity. (It is proper to state that this does not refer to 


pear to me substantial grievances. You say that all 
other classes of men accept criticism in good part. I was 
not aware of this fact previously ; my own experience 
would have suggested something very different. But ad- 
mitting the fact, it may, perhaps, be accounted for by the 
different treatment applied to different classes. 

Your obedient servant, C. A. BRISTED. 


To THE Eprror or THE ROUND TABLE: 

DEaR Sir: Your correspondent who inquires where 
he can find the poem relating to the Abbot of Aber- 
brothok, referred to by De Quincey, is informed that it was 
written by Southey, ind can be found in his collection of 
poems, and is entitled, I think, “The Inchcape erg 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHTA, June 25, 1866. 

THE publishing business continues dull in Philadel- 
phia. ‘The most important lately issued is the first vol- 
ume of Lossing’s “Pictorial History of the Civil War,” 
on which a considerable amount of money has been ex- 
pended. It is liberally illustrated, but the general im- 
pression is that it is not quite as good as the same 
author’s “ Field Book of the Revolution.” It is not for 
want of attention, for Mr. Lossing has traveled thousands 
and thousands of miles to examine the places which he 
describes, and his fidelity as a draughtsman is well | 
known. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., who continue the medical pub- 
lishing department established by the late John Grigg, | 
have just issued the third edition, revised and illustrated, | 
of “Medical Electricity: Embracing Electro-Physiology 
and Electricity as a Therapeutic, with reference to Prac- 
tical Medicine,’ by Dr. Alfred C. Garratt, of Boston. 
This is a large volume (pp. 1,103 octavo), reasonably well 
indexed, and illustrated with one hundred and thirty- 
eight wood engravings, chiefly representing portions of 
the human body. I can answer for the general accuracy 





of the author’s anatomical statements and representa- 
tions. The object of the volume, as far as I can under- | 
stand it (seeing that it is very diffuse), is to claim that | 
the medical application of electricity in the treatment | 
of nervous diseases has generally succeeded, and to show 
by what apparatus, method, and rules this agent can | 
best be applied. The author has had much experience | 
in this, and promises, at no distant year, another volume 

embracing his clinical experiences. 

The same publishers have brought out in a very hand- 
some 12mo volume, tinted paper, the first American edi- | 
tion of “ Life: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena,” by 

Leo H. Grinden, a well-known lecturer on botanical and 
other science in England. The work is occasionally di- | 
dactic, ranning over into religio-moral disquisition, but | 
portions of itare spirited and eveneloquent. The author 
has the art of arranging scientific facts in a clear and 
popular manner. 

Two forthcoming volumes of importance, to be imme- 
diately published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., are “The Ai- 
bert Nyanza—Great Basin of the Nile, and Explorations 
of the Nile Sources,” in 8vo, by Samuel White Baker, 
M.A., etc., gold medalist of the Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety of England. This will be largely illustrated with a 
chromo-lithograph frontispiece of the Great Lake from 
which the Nile flows ; portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, 
engraved on steel ; maps, and numerous wood engravings, 
by J. Cooper, from sketches by Mr. Baker. This work 
has obtained high repute in Europe—the more so as 
the author’s wife accompanied him in all the perils and 
charms of his travels, and by her good sense, dexterity, 
and presence of mind helped to make them successful. 
Mr. Baker says in his preface: 

“In the history of the Nile there was a void ; its sources 
were a mystery. The ancients devoted much atten- 
tion to this problem, but in vain. ‘he Emperor Nero 
sent an expedition under the command of two centurions, 
as described by Seneca. Even Roman energy failed to 
break the spell that guarded these secret fountains. The 
expedition sent by Mehemet Ali Pasha, the celebrated 
Viceroy of Egypt, closed a long term of unsuccessful search. 
The work has now been accomplished. Three English 
parties, and only three, have at various periods started 
upon this obscure mission; each has gained its end, 

Bruce won the source of the Blue Nile; Speke and Grant 

won the Victoria source of the Great White Nile; and 
I have been permitted to succeed in completing the Nile 
sources by the discovery of the great reservoir of the 
equatorial waters, the Albert Nyanza, from which the 
river issues as the entire White Nile.” 

It is questionable, however, whether the mystery of 
the Nile has yet been solved. That it flows from some 


one has yet ascertained which is the principal feeder of 
this lake. That has aright to be held as the source of 
the Nile. 





anything in THE RouND TABLE.) 
Such are a few of the complaints made by some of our | 
artists, or by their friends for them. They certainly ap- 


The other work which Lippincott & Co. will publish 








this week is volume VIII. of “‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia : 
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a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People,” 
which they published in conjunction with William & 
Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh and London (the head of 
the firm is now Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and ig said 
to have refused a baronetcy offered him by desire of 
Queen Victoria). In the forthcoming volume are 2.99) 
treatises, 458 wood engravings, and 3 maps in colors, ang 
in the whole eight volumes are 22,157 distinct treatises, 
3,150 wood engravings, and 28 maps in colors. Another 
volume may complete the work, but it is to be hoped 
that there will be ten volumes in all, so that a supple. 
ment may bring everything down to the present time, 
It was begun in thespring of 1860, and, as a work of ref. 
erence, is invaluable. 

Lindsay & Blakiston, our leading medical publishers, 


--announce ten books—chiefly, I observe, American ej. 


tions of standard English works. A favorite issue of 
theirs is “The Physician’s Visiting List ;” the volume for 
1867 is riearly ready. 

The American Sunday-school Union announce a dozen 
juvenile books, chiefly stories, neatly illustrated, and the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication will soon issue g 


number of new Sabbath-school books, and several yo.’ 


umes for family and congregational use. T. B. Peterson 
is busy, as usual, with republications. 


Mr. J. B. Lippincott, head of the great publishing firm, 


has not yet returned from Europe. 

In my notice of John Campbell, the old bookseller, | 
omitted the titles of the specialty publications which he 
had brought out—superbly printed, number of copies 
limited, and price rather high, to cover the cost of produc. 
tion. He has published “The Names of the Persons who 
took the Oath of Allegiance to the United Colonies 
in Philadelphia, from 1778 to 1787.” These names were 
printed from two original MS. books in Mr. Campbell's 
possession, which contain over 1,500 names, including 
those of prominent men of the Revolution, noted citizens of 
Philadelphia, deserters from the British, etc. “ Narrative 
of Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Clinton, K.B., relative 
to his conduct during part of his command of the King’s 
Troops in North America. London, 1783, 120 pages.” 
This is an exact reprint of a pamphlet published in Lon- 
don by Sir Henry Clinton, in which, to clear away his 
own failure to subdue the “ American Colonies,” he threw 
the blame upon Earl Cornwallis, whose surrender at York- 
town virtually ended the war of independence. It was 
not to be expected that Lord Cornwallis would calmly 
sit down under these imputations, for he issued “An 
Answer to that part of the Narrative of, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Clinton, K.B., which relates to the con- 
duct of Lieutenant-General Earl Cornwallis.” This 
(also republished by Mr. Campbell) bears the imprint 
“London, 1783,” and extended to 284 octavo pages. Ina 
short time came a rejoinder to the earl’s “‘ Answer,” being 
a pamphlet of 114 pages entitled “Sir Henry Clinton's 
Observations on Earl Cornwallis’s Answer.” Mr. Campbell 
will soon republish this, Clinton, grandson of the sixth 
Earl of Newcastle, appears to have come off second best 
in this paper war. He is not heard of again as holding 
any military command, and died in 1795. Lord Corn. 
wallis was more fortunate. He was much liked by 
George III., who appointed him governor-general of 
India and commander-in-chief, in 1786, and he distin- 
guished himself by the conquest of Tippoo Saib, and was 
created marquis on his return in 1798. He was viceroy 
of Ireland during the rebellion of 1798. He subsequent- 
ly negotiated the peace of Amiens, in 1802; was made 
Knight of the Garter; was sent to India a second time 
in 1804, and died there, in the province of Benares, in 


October, 1805. The title is now extinct. 


Mr. Campbell also has in the press “ An Inquiry into 


the Causes of the Alienation of the Delaware and Shaw- 
anese Indians from the British interest. Written in 
Pennsylvania, London, 1759. 184 pages, with map.” 
Of each of these republications the issue is strictly lim- 
ited to twenty-five copies folio, at $20; seventy-five 
copies quarto, at $10; and one hundred and fifty copies 
octavo, at $5. Hitherto, the demand has been in excess 
of the supply. 


In 1795, as Lockhart informs the world, Mrs. Barbauld 


visited Edinburgh and entertained a party at Dugald 
Stewart’s by reading the then unpublished metrical 
translation of Biirger’s “ Leonore,” by Mr. William Tay- 
lor, of Norwich. Scott was not present, but received 
such a glowing description of the poem from a friend 
who was that he became most anxious to see the trans- 
lation and procure a copy of the original German. He 


large lake or reservoir would seem to be proved, but no| was delighted with it and executed his own poetical 
translation of it in one night after supper. A few copies 
were printed and privately circulated. The poem did 
not suffer on comparison with Taylor’s version when both 
were published, in 1796—the very year in which Burns 
died—and, indeed, Taylor admitted as much in a letter 
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to Scott. About the same time several other versions in 
English also appeared. Mr. C. J. Lukins, of Philadel- 
phia, who made this matter his particular specialty or 
hobby, has made out a list, I believe, of twenty-seven 
metrical translations into English of Biirger’s “ Leonore ” 
—exclusive, I think, of one by himself and another by 
his friend, Dr. T. E. Osmun, of this city. I have 
read Dr. Osmun’s version, carefully comparing it 
with the original text, and also with the transla 
tion by Sir Walter Scott, and one which is given 
in “The Poetry of Germany,” translated by Alfred 
Baskerville (Philadelphia, published by John Weik, 1856), 
a volume which has passed into a second edition. Of 
Mr. Baskerville I know nothing. His preface is dated 
“Marienburg, near Cologne, December 23, 18538 ;” he 
speaks of himself as a schoolmaster, and his name is not 
given in Allibone’s “ Dictionary of British and American 
Authors.” tit is only fair to say that his English 
Proitioes We avery fair idea of the modern poetry 
of Germany. Dr. Osmun’s translation of “ Leonore” is 
surprisingly correct; the meter is closely followed, even 
in the preponderating sound, every now and then, of 
particular vowels ; the idiomatic turns have been pre- 


rapidity of motion, with the grotesque supernatural 


T hear, proposes bringing out all the “Leonore” trans- 
lations, including Dr. Osmun’s and his own, as well as the 
original text, and a very curious volume it promises to be. 
As I have devoted this letter so far to literature, I may 
even conclude with it. It is stated on good authority, by 
well educated natives of Germany, that Mr. Charles G. 
Leland; author of “Meister Karl” (to be remembered 
by whilom readers of the old “ Knickerbocker Magazine,” 
and trahslator of Heine), is the best German scholar in 
Philadelphia—that is of those not born and “ raised” in 
Germany. Strange to say, though himself a poet, he 
never translated “ Leonore.” One curious literary labor, 
connected with the late rebellion, Mr. Leland has done. 
He has made a collection of authentic anecdotes and 
sayings of the late President Lincoln which would make 
a printed 12mo volume of 300 to 350 pages. This may 
appear startling, but it is true, and a very interesting 
volume this- Lincolniana will be esteemed when pub. 
lished. R. 8. M. 








BOSTON. 


’ Boston, June 25, 1866. 

Mr. LoNGFELLOW has held his last conference with 
his fellow Danteans, and it is understood that his final 
“revise” of the concluding canto of the “ Divina Comme- 
dia” is now in the hands of the printer. It is rare that a 
poet’s words have been changed from his vernacular with 
so many skillful eyes peering into the alembic. Dante 
has required great assistance from scholarship even for 
his own countrymen, and not a few of other climes have 
aided in elucidating him. With all this there must still 
be doubt and diversity among the wisest. These friendly 
sessions at Cambridge have drawn together men of va- 
ried and apt minds, of particular and general culture, 
and, with the original ‘before such, the poet has read his 
rendering, canto by canto, as his first proofs have come 
from the printer. It argues well for a faith in the benefi- 
cence of literary brotherhood that he has sought this 
communion. The bonds of all scholarship can but get 
new force from such an example. The picture is one of 
striking interest, however diversified—whether it be 
Moliére reading the first draft of a comedy to his old 
servant for her award ; or Addison reciting his verses to 
his friends, and yielding an almost too explicit faith in 
their criticism ; or Thomson trusting to the poetical acu- 
men of Pope; or Cowper deferring to the sturdy taste 
of his publisher; or Prescott, in his blindness, listening 
to the exceptions of his “ Cambridge Aldus,” even though 
he rejects, as he has told us, all but a third, or even a 
fifth, suggested for his notice ; or Bancroft engaging the 
breakfast circle of his family with a new chapter of his 
history for their comments, as Kohl, the German traveler 
describes ; or this particular instance of the now veteran 
poet listening to the exegesis of compeer and junior, and 
marking all for his further thought. The case has some 
difference from the others, in that it is the exposition of 
another mind through his own, rather than the pure 
germination of himself. Scholarly accuracy has a chance 
for attention that it has notin the other case. Diversity 
of opinion does not so much do its work on :esthetical as 
it does on critical grounds. It is Dante's words that are 
to be interpreted, and the field is one broad enough for 
the subtlest evolutions without the reticence that might 
come of uncertainty in the more positive display of mind, 
at first hand. 

It is not to be conceived that this work is to bear any 





the less the impress of Mr. Longfellow’s individuality. 
He has had too long schooling in this study to be molded 
by the chance affinities of the hour. “What I am now 
writing may not be worth much, but it costs me noth- 
ing,” said Hazlitt, onetime ; “ yet it cost me much twenty 
years ago.” Twenty, and even thirty, years ago began 
the labor that might now make this task a pleasure to 
Mr. Longfellow, apart from the friendly conjunction of 
mind that it has called forth. 

There may be doubts expressed whether in the end 
this work is to be the better for this careful scrutiny, 
with hints of the “faultily faultlessness” of Maud. I 
for one have little sympathy with the dogmatizing of 
some of the critics, who quote the “ first concoction ” of 
Gray, and fortify themselves with the precepts of Cobbett 
and Niebuhr and the rest about the danger of reconsid- 


eration in the choice of words, and the usual failures of: 


patching a style, as they call it. Some minds are doubt- 
less so constructed that the process of development 
which others do with the pen in hand, they can do in 
the mind alone, and make a finality of it. They quote 
to us that Doré never alters a line after he has once 
made it. They tell about the clearness of Landor’s and 
Gibbon’s copy in the first draft. They remember 
Domenichino’s statement of his continually painting 
within himself the picture which to mortal eye made so 
little progress ; and make all such anecdotes the exem- 
plars of a determinate practice. They quote Jonson on 
Shakespeare’s never blotting, without considering the re- 
modeling we have of his own work by his own hand, or 
remembering how the second quarto of “ Romeo” shows 
the careful bettering of a reconsideration. They point 
to some of Byron’s impetuous verse without a stain of 
erasure, but never recall that the “gin that did it” 
may have been as dominant in satisfying him, without 
blotting. 

One thing is certain, that these aphoristic objections to 
severe self-criticism have tended to diminish in the gross 
the elaboration which is conferred upon works to-day 
compared with what two centuries or more ago was the 
custom of literary workers; and, as I can but think, to 
our loss. If any one will collate the successive editions 
of Bacon’s essays, he will discover the painstaking 
manipulation that so powerful a mind as his never ceased 
to bestow upon what he thought of value. Mr. Long- 
fellow, moreover, has warrant in the literary history of 
Italy itself for this very elaboration of self-criticism. 
Dante himself never ceased touching and retouching the 
very poem he is now bringing so much criticism to ex- 
plain. Everybody knows the story of Petrarch’s fas- 
tidiousness and the months even spent upon a single 
sonnet. Every traveler to Italy has seen the almost 
illegible variations that cramp the script of Tasso and 
Ariosto. All have heard (to come down later) of the in- 
cessant recomposition of Alfieri. Literary history is full 
of examples of these “ blotting ” champions, to offset the 
hasty condemnations of such as do not make due allow- 
ance for difference of mental temperament, and cannot 
conceive that various minds must work in various man- 
ners. 

Still, there is no doubt that an over-niceness may pro- 
duce inanity. There is a good deal of truth in Cart- 
wright’s description of Jonson, that he would 


“ Venture no syllable unto the ear 
Until the file would not make smooth, but wear.” 


There may be some ground for believing, as Scott says, 
that where a poem is intended to arouse the imagination 
and awake the passions, like some of Byron’s, an elaborate 
finish will compromise its effect. There need, indeed, be 
little reason for denying the pen of the old man the task 
to better in every case the work of his younger days, 
since his feelings cannot be in collusion with the spirit 
in which he wrote at first, and on this ground Words- 
worth’s later corrections of his earlier pieces are of du- 
bious importance, or even positive detriment ; or, may be, 
some change in mental status incapacitates the writer for 
reproduction of the original feeling, as Cowper’s second 
copy of his Homer unmistakably shows, or as is seen in 
Akenside’s reconstruction of his poem. These are posi- 
tive instances, and not to be ignored ; but I see no reason 
for drawing from them the conclusion that all recasting 
or reworking of a literary labor must necessarily be to 
weaken it. Others beside Mrs. Browning thought that 
her mature retranslation of the “ Prometheus” was better 
than her early copy. Ihave nodoubt that Newton, when 
he rewrote his chronology fifteen times, or Gibbon with 
his nine revisions of his memoirs, or Buffon with his 
manifold replications of a subject, made it better each 
time. Iconjecture if one compares Johnson’s “Rambler,” 
as he collected the papers for the volume, with the 
original serials, it will be found that even Johnsonese can 
be improved by a little pruning and grafting. 

It is not to be denied, then, that there have been faults 











of omission and commission in these matters, as in most 
others. Mr. Longfellow’s scrupulous care brought to the 
test of adepts, and urged beyond its normal persistency, 
might fail of perfect assimilation of facts, if it were not 
accompanied by a literary acumen of uncommon powers 
of adaptation. Whatever, then, may be its faults, I con- 
jecture the new translaticn of Dante will be none the 
worse for bearing marks of so much friendly commin- 
gling of heart and mind. 

Little, Brown & Co. have issued Volume VII. of their 
new edition of Burke ; and Ticknor & Fields have ready 
the second series of “Spare Hours,” and the late George 
Arnold’s poems. 








LONDON. 
Lonpon, June 9, 1866. 
TORY BLINDNESS. 

WE are now witnessing in this country a sight which 
all students of history should carefully observe. A great, 
rich, and powerful party has so long lived apart from the 
masses of the people, has so long known nothing of their 
condition or their aspirations, that it shows an utter in- 
ability to recognize its own position or the signs of the 
present, and is dashing out its own brains. The Tory 
party of England, representing the past which England 
loves, has always had a large strength in the House of 
Commons; but thts was because it was supposed to be 
truly conservative of the past of England—of which past 
the steady progress of the people is the most prominent 
feature. But now that party has determined to defy the 
popular demand ; it has resolved to fortify just here ; and 
it is therein committing suicide. The tories will succeed in 
defeating the present reform bill—a compromise at whicl. 
had they had any knowledge of the England of to-day 
they would have jumped—but it will be to bring down 
upon them at the next election a flood of democracy, 
and in the next Parliament (which does not seem so far 
off) a bill whose radicalism will take their breath away, 
both metaphorically and literally. It were just now, so 
deep is the anger at the tories, a deep piece of radi- 
calism to oppose the present bill, so plainly is a stronger 
one looming up ahead. In the middle of the discussion 
there was introduced a bill (by Mr. Clay) for an educa- 
tional test, which the tories tried to use against the 
government bill on account of the well-known sympathy 
of J. S. Mill and many other liberais for educated 
suffrage. But they did not see that the believers in an 
educational test naturally regard the first step to that to 
be an abolition of all pecuniary tests. Suffrage must 
first be universal, and then the people must be induced 
to limit the power of their own ignorance. At present 
the tories wish to have the rich vote any way—good, 
bad, and indifferent—but the poor must be learned 


A STATESMAN OF THE OLD TIME. 


When one sees the multitudes of the lower classes that 
often collect, between three and four o’clock, about the 
doors of the House of Commons to see the favorite 
statesmen alight from their carriages and enter that ven- 
erable and important literary olub ; when one hears their 
cheers to Gladstone, Bright, or Disraeli, and watches their 
eyes staring upon those in whom they see fortune’s 
favorites, the question may well suggest itself whether 
this or that statesman may not at that moment be envy- 
ing those poorer ones their lot? After all, the statesman 
is bound to his public career as Hector was to the chariot 
of Achilles. He may pine for the freedom of the ob- 
scure, for the leisure of those who have never touched 
the hand of Ambition—who, getting a man’s little finger, 
will draw body and soul after her. The seclusion of home 
and the dear domestic joys are scarcely possible to the 
political leader. And for what does he give up these? 
How few read the speeches of Burke or Fox on which 
they spent so much time and toil? Lately we have had 
published here a book which givesa strange, sad glimpse 
into the dreariness of political life. It is the “Diary of 
the Right Hon. William Windham,” edited by Mr. 
Henry Baring and published by Longmans. Who is 
Windham? it may be asked; and the question will con- 
firm what I have been saying. For this diary, kept 
between 1784 and 1810, is a partial record of the daily 
life and feeling of a man who, in his day—through a 
large part of the reign of George III, that is—was as 
popular a man and almost as influential as Gladstone is 
now. He was an elegant gentleman, a scholar, an ad- 
mirable speaker—subtle, philosophical, and able to illus- 
trate his subject with the grace of a poet; of humorous 
and didactic power ; a man of wealth and of the highest 
character; the personal friend of Pitt, Canning, and 
other leading men ; he had good health—in a word, he 
had all that the masses would name as necessary for 
human happiness. But he was—as this “ Diary,” evidently 
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written without any thought that it would ever see the 
light, proves—a sad man, ever discontented with himself, 
and living even at thirty-five on the verge of habitual 
melancholy. The book is of remarkable interest in many 
respects, and will suggest much to a thoughtful reader of 
it. It may recall to us that exquisite lyric of George 
Herbert’s in which he represents the Creator of man as 
lavishing on him every gift except rest, in order that 
nature might not be able to hold him as a contented 
dweller away from the highest. The Pall Mall Gazette 
recalls the following incident, related of Windham by 
Sir J. Sinclair, who met him at dinner just before a tour 
he made with Burke in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
* advised him (Windham) to walk part of the way between 
Blair and Dunkeld. Sir J. Sinclair relates that three 
years afterwards Windham came up to him in the House 
of Commons, and asked him to speak to him behind the 
speaker's chair ; that he then told him that he had fol- 
lowed his advice, and had met in the woods “a young 
female sitting under a tree reading,” to whom he and 
Burke had spoken, and had found her to be the daughter 
of a proprietor of that neighborhood who was known 
under the name of the Baron Maclaren. “I have never 
been able,” said Windham, “to get this beautiful moun- 
tain nymph out of my head, and I wish you to ascertain 
whether she is married or single.” Sir John undertook 
the task immediately, and discovered that she was mar- 
ried. “Upon communicating this,” .he says, “to Mr. 
Windham, he seemed very much agitated.” 
A NEOPHILOSOPH. 
Last year there was in every public assemblage of the 
British Association of Science at Birmingham a tall, seedy 


a passive resignation to imperative circumstances, or the 
voluntary acceptance of imbecility ?” 


ANZISTHESIA, 


The discovery by Dr. Bigelow, of Boston, of a new 
anesthetic agent (petrolean) has excited considerable at- 
tention in this country, where the subject of anaesthesia is 
exciting much discussion. The latest contribution to the 
subject is a book just issued by Hardwicke, entitled “On 
the Safe Abolition of Pain in Labor and Surgical Opera- 
tions by Anesthesia with Mixed Vapors, by Robert 
Ellis.” The following will show the dangers with which 
Mr. Ellis has endeavored to grapple : 


“Reflecting ongthe commoner causes of fatal chloro- 
form accidents, the conviction is impressed on me that we 
commence our anesthetic induction with the wrong 
peony. Chloroform, however diluted, is unsuitable for 

e early stages of inhalation, and it is in these especially 
that fatal results have been most frequent. At this 
period the emotional causes of danger are most active, 
the resistance greatest, and the danger also greatest. 
When I have heard of a patient being rendered quite in- 
sensible in three minutes, it has always appeared to me 
—considering what must happen before insensibility can 
occur—that that particular patient has had a narrow 
escape. That all the natural emotion felt in submitting 
to an operation, with all its physical results, should be 
overwhelmed in this way and the patient drowned in 
chloroform vapor in so rapid a manner is, in my opinion, 
most unjustifiable, and hazardous in no ordinary degree. 
But even when judiciously administered, chloroform, in 
my judgment, is the wrong thing to begin with. Its 
physiological action as a stimulant is brief, while its de- 
pressing effects are prolonged. Also, notwithstanding 
many assertions to the contrary, I think there is evidence 
to prove that in some constitutional conditions chloro- 
form vapor acts as a depressant from the first. What it 
seems to me we require, therefore, is to commence the 








individual who made extraordinary efforts to attract atten- janesthetic operation with some of those substances 
tion to some diagrams, etc., which represented, he de-| which will give a gentle stimulus to the patient, sus- 
clared, a new and profound philosophy. Large circular | taining the heart-power, tranquilizing the emotional con- 


: : dition, and thus gradually introducing to the stage of 
pasteboards, with human features encircled by colors, | frst partial, and then complete, insensibility. In the 
etc., were displayed ; but all efforts which your correspond- | method I have introduced this is effected by a means so 
ent, at least, made to comprehend the “ professor” were | Simple and secure that I hope it may commend itself to 
humiliating failures. But now Pitman, who publishes | the good opinion of wraied of - peeteenon. = 

all rejected things, has given to the world “ The Philoso- | The author's plan is to mix with chloroform, in order 
phy of Classification ; being a Base for Thought, a Meas- | to counteract its depressing influence on the heart, ether 
urement for Morality, and a Key to Trath. By Fred. | and alcohol, which are together rather stimulating ; and 
I. Wilson.” By the subjoined extracts you will see how | as, owing to their different rates of evaporation, it is not 
stupid I was not to comprehend the light at whose rising | easy to mix these, Mr. Eilis has invented an instrument 
I was present : | by which, as on the dial of a watch, the administrator 


/can know the preeise quantity of vapor he is giving the 
THE GARDEN OF THE MIND. | patient. 


The vaccum (sic) of radiation is that which is left when | hoe death of Prof. Rogers, of Glasgow, will doubtless 
Electricity is withdrawn from it, and may be represente Mi aig: i i Si a> aie 

as depositation. In explaining Electricity, Etherealism, | S°*PTise his relatives and friends in America more than 
and Spirituality, I suppose that Electrity is the great | it has the many friends he has made since he entered the 
consuming power that occupies all space. Etherialism is | chair of natural history in the Scottish university. He 
sah deh eaoen ates bx adie ee PB sagretc | Was sixty-six years of age, and ever since his return from 
Electricity produces light, and in the absorbtion of the | America he has been failing, and indeed has been unable 
Etherealism, the deposit of radiation assumes the appear- | regularly to resume his professional duties. His disease 


ance of a film, a cloud, a spingy mass, a hardened sub- | was of a nervouscharacter and affected his brain. Few men 
y mary a coe tag gent. peel tance | ave lived a more worthy life than Henry Darwin Rogers. 
which, ejecting portions of itself, produces the planitary Americar. to the core, he has done much to diffuse in this 


system ; and the earth in the acquious pulverization it | country a knowledge of and respect for his native land. 


underwent, assumed its present aspect. Man now walks |] have heard many people say that few things told more 
among the flowers of life and enjoys complete terrestial | yhon the general mind of Great Britain during our late 


felicity. : : ; 
7 THE PHYSICAL FORMATION OF MAN. | war than the map which he made showing the relative 


ee | condition, economical, mental, educational, numerical, of 
2 Bowels.—Bowels are supposed to illustrate the yearn- | the slave and free states and the admirable lecture with 
ing for combination ; ex.: bowels of compassion. Olive. | which it was accompanied. I need not send any bio- 


3 Left Hand.—The rotentive grasp ; as you collect you | graphical notice of him to the United States, where the 
place the produce in your left hand. Yellow. 


: : Ae | facts of his life can be better told. 
4 Left Hip.—In protecting a person from injury for se- : ie ae 
curity, you place them on your left hip or side. Green. | An extraordinary case of suicide, just reported from 
Right Hand.—And in the protection assuming a re- | Lille, has some points about it that would seem to indi- 
+ reamed you use the right hand for work or defense. | cate that the suicide was an American. A traveler of 


6 Feet.—Feet are the emblems of extended exertion, as gentleman like sppenrance, apparently about thirty years 
walking, or digging. Orange. ’ | of age, presented himself in the evening at the Hotel de 


7 Right Knee.—The right knee is bent on the ground 
in collecting produce, binding sheaves, taking aim at 
game. Russet. - 

8 Heart.—The heart has always been the emblem of 
the kindlier feelings, as gratitude, you say a good 
hearted person, hearty laughter, or real laughter, open 
heartedness. The heart is therefore the emblem of cheer- 
fulness, brightness. The Psalms are full of the heart as 
the type of worship. Blue. 

9 Right Hip.—The right hip is the place on which you 


would rest your burden in taking it from one place to | 


another ; a benevolent exertion. Purple. 

. 10 Stomach.—The place of repose from external influ- 
ence where all is free to work into a higher elementary 
condition. Neutral Tint. 


Here are some profound questions which I ber some 
knight of Taz Round TABLE, who has sufficient courage, 
to encounter: 

“The world goes round—with it, yesterday is the same 
as to-day, to-morrow the same as the day after, or this 
day three weeks. With us are the slow cycles of our 
periods synonomous? Is the improvement the blue eye 
observes a displacement? Is the Energy of one commu- 


l’Europe there a few days ago and engaged a bedroom. 
On being asked his name, he said it was immaterial, as 
he should leave early the nextday. However, as towards 
three in the afternoon he had not made his appearance, 
the landlord got the door broken open and found the 
stranger lying on the bed, having blown out his brains 
| with a pistol, which was still in his hand. On the table 
| was found the following letter, in English: “I beg the 
| proprietor of this hotel to pardon an unhappy man the 
annoyance he may cause, and- pray him to have me in- 
terred decently, with my initials, F. W., the date, and a 
star on my tombstone. He will find on me 1,200 francs, 
with which I beg him to reimburse himself all his ex- 
penses and to distribute the rest, if any, amongst the 
poor. In acceding to my last wishes he will have my 
profound gratitude, As I have no friends, at least within 
a thousand leagues, it will be useless to delay my funeral. 
—F. W.—I beg that my watch, rings, and jewels may be 
buried with me.” The money was found as stated, most 








nity, dilating the red eye of encouragement, but the | of it in foreign coin, and the jewelry is said to have 


stolen cloak of another’s enervation? Is the preponder- 
ance of poverty the produce of a system that inculcates 


been buried in accordance with the dying man’s request. 
: It is time you were passing a Monroe doctrine against 


| 


the Kingdom of Rommany, which contemplates an jp. 
vasion of America. The Cork papers report that a tribe 
of gypsies are begging and telling fortunes in that neigh. 
borhood for some days. They arrived at Queenstown 
from Liverpool in one of the ocean steamers, and State 
their ultimate design to be emigration to America. The 
increased communication by railway, and the inclosing 
and cultivation of hitherto unoccupied tracts, have madg 
their old quarters, they say, no longer suited to their 
habits. The farmers have driven them off their lands in 
several instances on their attempting to encamp. 

An expurgated and otherwise modernized version of 
the “ Eunuchus ” of Terence, by Dr. Newman, was per- 
formed by the pupils of the Oratory School at Edgbaston, 
near Birmingham, on the evening of Tuesday last, when 
a large and high-class audience testified their warm ap. 
proval both of the adaptation and the manner of its per. 
formance. The spirit in which Dr. Ne has ad. 
dressed himself to the work will be partly indicateg 
by the change of title which the play has undergone 
from the “Eunuchus” into the “ Pincerna,” or cup. 
bearer. 

There are in the whole of Europe 1,480 theaters. Of 


mark, 4 in Greece, 4 in Turkey, 3 in Roumania, and 1 jn 
Servia. In Italy there is one theatre for every 75,000 of 
the inhabitants. 

On Monday an original opera by Flotow, composed 
more than three years ago, but never produced, was 
given at the Opera Comique, Paris. It is called “ Zilda,” 
and is expected to rival the popularity of “ Martha.” 
At least it has been very favorably received in* Paris. 
The libretto is a story from the ‘ Thousand-and-on: 
Nights,” and Haroun-al-Raschid is a prominent charac- 
ter. The music is light, gay, and brilliant. 

The notorious Confederate adventurezs, Belle Boyd, 
who has for some time been studying for the stage, was 
announced to make her début in Manchester last evening 
as Pauline. 


THE COMING STORM. 


Lord Palmerston once predicted that the Schleswig: 
Holstein question, insignificant as it then seemed, would 
one day be the torch to light up the fires of war through- 
out Europe. The prophecy is manifestly about to be 
fulfilled. Not only has the present struggle between 
Prussia and Austria grown out of the wresting of the 
duchies by a piece of national garroting, but, by a curious 
Nemesis, the advance of the Prussian troops into Hol- 
stein renders it almost certain that the collision between 
the quondam pals will take place at Altona, in Holstein, 
the very spot where their alliance against little Denmark 
began. The Emperor Napoleon trembles at the flame of 
enthusiasm for war which is kindled in Italy, and par- 
ticularly at the evident determination of that kingdom 
to include the reds in it. There is next to Mazzini no 
man he hates so much as Garibaldi, who is now put at 
the head of the Italian volunteer forces. The exasper- 
ation of the government people to such an extent that 
they make common cause with Garibaldians and Maz 
zinists, shows that certain elements are to be let loose 
which may well make any usurper on the Continent 
tremble. He has, it is whispered, remonstrated with 
La Marmora against this, and offered aid if the 
reds are snubbed; but he has been plainly told 
that the Italians have never been satisfied with hav- 
ing depended so much on French aid in 1859, and that 
they now long to show the world that the Italians can 
free and control Italy without help from France. It 
seems now, also, that the war cry in Italy is “ Venice 
and war,” and that “ Venice or war” does not suit the 
people. They mean to have Venice, and are resolved to 
fight Austria in any case. It is hard to see how Austria 
could have done other than refuse the late proposed con- 
gress, in which she was openly notified that she was to 
be called upon to make a complete and uncompensated 
surrender. There, is a great show at the Tuileries of 
indignation at the course of Austria ; but there is reason 
to believe that France and Austria understand each 
other. Louis Napoleon hates the reds more than all 
others, and he would prefer carrying Austrian power from 
the Adriatic to the Alps rather than see radicalism prevail- 
ing there. Moreover, whilst he has about as much Italian 
territory as he desires, the French Emperor is known not 
to be so satisfied in the neighborhood of the Rhine. Ia 
case of a war with Prussia, Austria is the only nation 
that can assist him in gaining the Rhenish provinces. 
Prussia may find that she has her own Venetia to look 
out for. I give these speculations for what they are 











worth; they are from “ knowing ones.” M. D.C. 


these there are 337 in France, 168 in Spain, 159 in Eng 
land, 152 in Austria, 115 in Germany, 76 in Prussia, 44jn _ 
Russia, 34 in Belgium, 23 in Holland, 20 in Switzerland, 77 
10 in Sweden, 8 in Norway, 16 in Portugal, 10 in Den. 
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S—T-—1860-X. 
DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 


They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 





They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, angjre exhausted nature’s greatrestorer. They aremade 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- 
gard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 


* gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 


by onr private U. 8. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 


P. H. DRAKE & CO., 
21 Park Row, New York. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Received the Highest Premium—Gotp Mepar—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the : 


* REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





» FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON. 
HOLE MACHINE. 


6% BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... + eseeee .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, ConTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German, Ask your grocer for ‘ B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 


and take no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 





PHELPS, JEWETT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Erc., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

264 anD 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 
FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 
WHITE LEAD. 

THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 


OIL COMPANY,» 


o 
of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CoO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York. 











THE EMPIRE DEPOT OF CAMES. 


ALL KINDS FOR THE 


PARLOR, NURSERY, YARD, AND FIELD. 


CROQUET, 
BASE BALL AND ARCHERY, 
AUNT SALLY, 
The New English Out-door Game, 


And a General Assortment of Goods suitable for Booksellers, 
Stationers, and Toy Trade. 


A. B. SWIFT & CO., 
47 Nassau Street, New York. 


A COMPANION TO CROQUET. 








““AUNT SALLY.” 
A NEW OUT-DOOR GAME. 


AT 
KIRBY & CO.’S 
DEPOT FoR CROQUET, 
633 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opposite the Olympic Theater. 


DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER 


Is easy to operate—sitting or standing—injures no garments, 
and does its work to perfection in from two to four minutes; is 
durable, and is the only Washing-Machine that is Likrp THE 
BETTER THE LONGER IT IS USED. 

Recommended as the vERY BEST by Solon Robinson, Orange 
Judd, Prof. Youmans, and many other prominent men. 


R. C. BROWNINC, Ceneral Agent, 
82 Cortlandt Street, New York 


(Opposite Merchant's Hotel). 
THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 


WITH 
Ccoc-WHEELS, 
Fits any Wash-Tub, Wrings Clothes almost dry with little labor, 
and will save its cost in Clothing every year. 
Send for wholesale and retail terms; also descriptive circulars. 
Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible applicant 
from each town. 








R. C. BROWNINC, Ceneral Agent, 
82 Cortlandt Street, New York 


(Opposite Merchant's Hotel). 
INDIA COFFEE! 





KENT’S EAST 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLeRGyMEN, Puysicrans, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage in 
the World! 
Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 
and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 


Also by 

Dr. Ireneus Prime, 
editor of the New York Odserver, and by 

Or. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
+ 

Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 

of Hartford. By the 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 

(It can be used alone, or, if preferable,one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent's East Inpra will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 

For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 

The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Gresera, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 

rk. 
RICHARD DAVIES, . 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 





AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, : 4,067,455 80 
LIABILITIES, . See ee 244,391 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E. J. Basset, Traveling Agent. 


A. A. WILLIAMs, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 











ORGANIZED 1850. 


Cash DIVIDENDS IN Firreen YEARS, 253 PER CENT. 





CASH CAPITAL..... ....... oh Ee aS $1,000,000 
SURPEG, Caw DSO anc iiiccicccecscicwsiicccccvexees 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
175 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, . $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, . $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 
ASSETS . . $1,000,080 00 


‘ ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTICE. 





The undersigned begs leave to announce to his friends and the 
public that he has purchased the beautiful estate known as 


“ SPRINGSIDE,” 
at Pittsfield, Mass., for the purpose of establishing there a 


CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


‘for Boys and Young Men, after the model of the best Polytechnic 
Institutions. He will avail himself of the foundation laid by 
Rev. Chas. E. Abbott, who has for ten years past maintained there 
an admirable school for boys. 

Ample provision will be made for preparing pupils for advanced 
classes in College, and especially : 

FOR FITTING YOUNG MEN 
for practical life and the scientific professions. 

The school will compose three departments, the Preparatory, 
Academic, and Scientific. Of these, the first two alone will be 
thoroughly organized at the opening, which is fixed for the 18th 
of October ensuing. 

A limited number of pupils will be received into the family as 
boarders. . 

For particulars, application may be made by letter. 


WM. C. RICHARDS. 
PITTSFIELD, May 16, 1866. 





Wanted-—In a Book or Publishing House, 
a Situation by a gentleman of foreign and American education; 
perfectly acquainted with the English, German, and French lan- 
guages. Salary at present not so much an object as respecta- 
bility and standing of house. Can influence considerable Penn- 
sylvania trade. Refers to Thomas N. Dale, 17 and 19 Warren 
Street; Kapp & Goepp, 4 Wall Street; and others, if desired; or 
can be addressed ‘‘ HERMAN,” Room 25, 35 Gramercy Park. 





Miss Howland, 22 East Thirty-fifth Street, proposes dur- 
ing the coming summer to take Ten Young Girls out to Paris, 
there to continue their studies in the French language. She will 
accompany them at proper times to places of note, and is confi- 
dent of returning them to their friends, at the end of two years, 
greatly improved and accomplished. Miss Howland’s long expe- 
rience in teaching fully qualifies her for this undertaking. She 
will state all particulars in an interview, and refers to Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, Mr. Parke Godwin, and Mr. N. P. Willis. 





FOR SALE-$16,009. 


On Greenwood Avenue, Trenton, N. J. (the most desirable 
street in that city), three minutes’ walk from the railroad depot 
and horse cars—a handsome, brick-lined, frame house; lot one 
and one-fourth acres. Two stories, with attics, and tower contain- 
ing billiardroom. Hall, library, parlor,and dining-room are fres- 
coed. Steam-heater, forced ventilation, hot and cold water and 
gas throughout the house—every modern convenience. Veranda 
on four sides of house. Terms will be made easy. Apply to 


DORSEY GARDNER, 
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1866. 


SUMMER. 


HURD & HOUCHTOR, 
459 BROOME STREET, N. Y., 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 


1866. 


1. The Mormon Prophet and His Harem; 


oR, AN. AUTHENTIC History oF BrRIiGHAM YOUNG, HI8 
Numerous WIVES AND CHILDREN. By Mrs. C. Y. Waite. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 4 portraits on steel, price $2. 


* One of the most unique and interesting features of the 
book is an elaborate description of Young’s harem and its 
inmates. This is something of which only a lady would be 
likely to get accurate information, and which a lady can 
best describe.”—W. Y. Hvening Post. 


2. Pictures of Country Life 


By Alice Cary, author of ‘Clovernook,” “Married, Not 
Mated,” etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price $2. 


“This is a beautiful, interesting, and entertaining vol- 
ume.”— Zion's Herald. 


3. Shakespeare’s Delineations of Insanity, 


Iimbecility, and Suicide. 
By A. O. Kellocg, M.D., Assistant Physician State Lunatic 
Asylum, Utica, N. Y. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, price 
$1 75. 
“Students of Shakespeare will delight in this little vol- 
ume, and noone can read it without a feeling of amazement 


at the marvelous acquaintance with the phases of disordered 
intellectual character displayed.’’— Kennebec Journal. 


4. The Pilgrim’s Wallet; 


Or, Scraps oF TRAVEL GATHERED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
AND GERMANY. By Gilbert Haven. 1 vol. 16mo, $2. 


“He is a very pleasant traveling company, sympathetic, 
sensible, and hearty. We like him very well on the swind- 
ling river Rhine, about which so much absurdity has got 
into literature. Asa traveler Mr. Gilbert Haven has many 
merits, among which we may name as chief the art of tell- 
in a he has seen, rather than what he went to see.”— 

‘ation. 


5. The Criterion ; 


or, Tut Test or TALK ABouT Famiiar Tuinas. A series 
of Essays by H. T. Tuckerman. 1 vol. 16mo, price £2. 


** Tis varied scholarship does not often descend to pedan- 
try; his quotations and illustrations are apposite: with a 
happy fusion of learning and genial gossip he neither wearies 
with heaviness nor offends by flippancy.”—U. S. S-rvice 

* Magazine. 


6. Mozart’s Letters. 


THE LETTERS OF WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART. 
Translated from the collection of Ludwig Nohl, by Lady 
Wallace. With a portrait and fac-simile. In 2 vols. 16mo, 
price $3 50. 

“ The varied riches of the inner life of the great composer, 
and his manifold phases of character, always adrfirable and 
lovable, are in these charming letters pictured forth with a 
vivid and graphic reality never surpassed in a biography, 
however well written.”—Rochester Democrat. 


¥ 


7. The Story of Kennett. 


By Bayard Taylor, author of “* Hannah Thurston,” ‘* John 
’ Godfrey’s Fortunes,” etc., etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2 25. 


‘“*As a picture of rural life we think this novel of Mr. 
Taylor’s excels any of his previous productions. ree 
has in it the elements of popularity and is a real contribu- 
i to the history of American rural life.’"—N. F. Evening 


‘*He has become the master of as undefiled English prose 
asanywriteroftheday. . . The descriptions of nature 
poser pes fe throughout the story of Kennett are singularly 
vivid and felicitous.”"—Utica Morning Herald. 


8. Chastelard: A Tragedy. 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 1 vol. 16mo, price $1 50. 
“His pages fairly glow with life.”—Brooklyn Union. 


“The English no less than the substance of this little tale 
indicates real genius.”"—London Spectator. 


9. Poems. 


By Edna Dean Proctor. 1 vol. 16mo, price $1 25; gilt, 
$1 50. 

‘*Breathes the true spirit of poetry, and has touched 
sympathetic cords in thousands of hearts.” —WV. Y. Observer. 


‘They ought to be scattered. broadcast over the land.”— 
Christian Register. 


10. Hood’s Tales, Romances, and Extrava- 


ganzas. 
By Thomas Hood. 1 vol. crown 8yo, $2 24. 


tt. A Year in China. 


AND A NARRATIVE OF CAPTURE AND [IMPRISONMENT WHEN 
Homewarp Bounp. By Mrs. H. D. Williams. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, price $1 75. 


i2. A Brief Biographical Dictionary. 


Compiled and Arranged by Rev. Charles Hole, B.A.; with 
Additions and Corrections by William A. Wheeler, M.A. 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $2. 


‘The present book is invaluable as a table book for con- 
sultation on certain specific points.”"—Presbyterian. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


G2” Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of prices annexed. 














TWICE A MONTH. 


THE GALAXY. 
NO. V., FOR JULY 1, NOW READY. 


CONTENTS: 


1, THE CLAVERINGS. (lllustrated.) By Anthony Troilope. 
2. AN AMERICAN COLONY IN FRANCE. By G. A. Towns- 


end. 


3. PHARAOH’S nolisEs. By Maria Louisa Pool, 


THE SUMMER BOOK, 


| CRUMBS 


FROM 
THE ROUND TABLE, 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 
By JOSEPH BARBER. 


(*J. B.” or Tae Rounp Tas.) 





12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 





The ‘“*Crumss”’ selected comprise ‘The Asthetics of Epicu. 
reanism,” ** Breakfast,” ‘“‘Spring Fish,” ‘The Fruits of June,” 
“Dinner among the Ancients,” “‘ Dinner among the Moderns,” 
“A Few Words about Puddings,” * Vegetarians and Vege. 


4, L’ FMENTS OF THE ART OF PeETRY. By E. C. Stedman, | tables,” “ Fishing,” ‘The Stream —a poem, ‘ Supper,” * Octo 


@Pb) s.ish Panties. By Geores 7s. Towle. : 

6. FREDERICK EDWIN CHURCH. By H. T. Tuckerman. 
%. THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. By F. B. Perkins. 

8. EVENING BOAT SONG. By Edwin Rossiter Johnson. 


9. TORMENTING THE ALPHABET. Illustrated. By George 


Wakeman. 
10. ARCHIE LOVELL. By Mrs. Edwards. 
11. TO A POET. By Richard H. Stoddard. 
12. THE ART OF DINING. No. IV. By Pierre Blot. 
13. NEBUL®. By the Editor. 





From the Boston Transcript, June 20. 


THE GALAXY. 


ver—Seutimentally and Sensuously Considered,” * The Poetry 

| of Good Cheer,” “Savory Stanzas for November,” * Upigastric 

— “A Thanksgiving Rhapsody,” ‘‘ By the Brookside in 
y 


These gastronomic and piscatorial essays have | very po u- 
lar with the readers of Tue Round TaBLE, and it is believe that 
they will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 
form. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
PUBLISHERS, 
451 Broome Street, New York, 








New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Character— ¥ 
as manifested through Temperament and External Forms. Witty ay i 
1,000 Illustrations. By S. R. WELLS, of the Purenotogican | 
| JOURNAL. One handsome 12mo vol.,768 pages. Post-paid, $5 00. } 
Agents wanted. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. 
NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. 


This handsome American fortnightly magazine has been pub- i 


lished long enough to indicate its scope and character. Sucha 
periodical ought to succeed in New York, and we are pleased to 


This SKIRT is made under a Patent, without the use of Gum, 
Glue, or Rivets, 
AND 18 CONSIDERED TO BE 


hear of its growing popularity. The editors have many qualifi- | THE LIGHTEST, 


cations for their enterprise—not the least of which is the expe- 
rience enjoyed in conducting the Army and Navy Journal— 


THE STRONGEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE, ano 


which has won a high reputation and brought them into pleasant; JTIIE MOST GRACEFUL HOOP SKIRT IN THE 


relations with many of our best writers. The Messrs. Church 
understand what a magazine should be, and every successive 
number of the GALAXY is a nearer approach to the right stand- 
ard. The articles are brief, pointed, seasonable, and ‘well writ- 


ten. Such essays as that on “ The Pagan Element in France,” 


“Breakfast and Dinner,” and such clever stories as those of 
Henry James, Jr., with timely and interesting biographies, such 
as the ‘‘ Memoir of Gustave Doré,” to say nothing of the popular 
social novels of Trollope and Mrs. Edwards, with verses from 
our noted poets and candid critiques and comments on books, 
men, and events, make up a charming and instructive miscellany. 
The paper on “‘ Our Houses ” is very practical and pleasant,; and 


MARKET. 
Sold at wholesale and retail by the manufacturers’ agents, 


A. T. STEWART & CO.. 
NEW YORK. 


KALDENBERG & SON, 


- THE ONLY MANUPACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, | 


on 





6 John Street, near Broadway." 


the editors, while they engage popular native writers, are evi- 


dently on the look out for others equally able but less known. 
There is a cosmopolitan spirit and a gentlemanly taste as well as 
a “taking ’’ style about the GALAXY which insures for it public 
favor, and we are not surprised to learn that its circulation is 


rapidly on the increase. 


THE GALAXY is for sale by all newsmen at 25 cents a number. 
The subscription price is $5 a year (24 numbers); $3 a half year 


(12 numbers). Specimen copies will be eent, post-paid, on 
ceipt of the price. Address 


Ww. C. & F. P. CHURCH, 


89 Park Row, New York. 
________ | Musican News. To render this department still more complete, 





NEW FRUIT BOOK. 





Reavy To-Day: 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRUIT 
CULTURE. 
BY 
CHARLES R. BAKER, 


Of the firm of Marshall P. Wilder & Baker, Dorchester Nurseries. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, illustrated with cuts and maps, price, $4 00. 


Treating: 
. The Meteorological Agents ‘7%. Selection of Varieties. 


i" 


which Affect the Products 8. Selection, Arrangement, and 


of Fruit. Transplantation. 
2. The Origin and Properties 9. Pruwing and Training. 
of Soil. 10. Summer Cultivation. 
3. Classification and Adapta- 11. Grafting and Budding. 


“PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 





A large and select stock now on hand. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS. 








THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its CriTICIsmMs are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. In its Lrrerany DEPARTMENT 
the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, above all, 
itseeks to discuss CunRENT Topics with originality, vigor, and 
impartiality. ; 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign Literary, Art? and 


re- 


correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beanti 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 





RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One copy, one year, $6 00 in advance. 
One copy, six months, cs 3 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 

Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 


The postage on THE RounpD TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this in mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 


¥ for. 
tion of Soils. 12. Production of New Varie-| ®2 Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied 0! : 
4. Draining the Soil ties, TuE Rounp TaB.e is delivered by carrier in New York an 
5. Pulverization, . 18, Diseases of Fruit-Bearing | Brooklyn without extra charge, 
6. Fertilization. Plants. (@2" Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


149 Washington Street, Boston. 


money orders, Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
, 182 Nassan Strect,New York 




















"Printed by Joun A. Gray & Green, 16 and 18 Jacob Street. New York, Saturday, J une 30, 1866, 
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